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they can do 


A Two-fold Formula that works... 


THE FIRST SHOE to come from the assem- Building Industrial Buildings 


bly line of the Jerusalem Shoe Corporation, 
associated with the General Shoe Corpora- 


u 


tion of Nashville. Tenn. August 2, 1950. eee and Men 


For more than a year, the Near East’s largest budget down to a minimum figure. 
shoe factory. fluorescent lighted and air- , : 
Rie Local unskilled labor of many lands, trained 

cooled has been producing an average of é é Re ‘ 
, s through interpreters with visual aids mo- 
thirteen pairs of shoes per day, per person, ‘ : 
; 5 : ‘ tion pictures — under personal know-how, 
instead of a possible three under old methods, 4 : 
seemed to bring out the best in each man. 


Here is peaceful, much needed industry at 
work, producing for a low cost local market 
as well as for export. More work, more prod- 
ucts, more money. higher standards. more 
peaceful living result when industry puts 


men to work at a profit. 


Building the shoe factory. by American 
methods in a foreign country, required a 
willingness to compromise with local condi- 
tions. Yet, by meeting the local architect and 
builder half way, it was possible to come 
forth with a well designed building to meet 
the needs of the American investor. Local 
materials bought at reasonable cost kept the 


The 35,000 square-foot building was com- 


pleted in 120 working days. 


Many of these men, trained to work together 
on the construction of the building, became 
loyal employees of the new factory. Under 
this formula for building. the payroll goes 
into the pockets of the community, paying 
dividends in good will toward the company, 


whether at home or abroad. 


A brochure, “Building Industrial Buildings 

. and Men,” is available from P. Kretzer & 
Son, 32-15 Lawrence Street, Flushing 54, 
New York. Cable address: Kretzerwil. 


P KRETZER & SON - OVER 20 YEARS OF constnicion 
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BH hat will be done for peace 
in 1952? What decisions will be made? 
What action taken? Giving your friends a 
Christmas gift subscription to UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
is giving them an answer to these vital questions, 
giving them a seat at the council tables where history 
is being made. UN WORLD presents them with unique 
international coverage of world events by leading authorities 
such as Editor Quentin Reynolds, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Paul Hoffman, Ralph Bunche, Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Charles Malik. 
Simplify your Christmas shopping this year by giving UN WORLD 
to family and friends everywhere. An attractive card designed by 
Reinhold Naegele of the American Artists Group 
will announce your gift at Christmas time. 
Gift subscriptions are inexpensive too ..... $4.00 for the first, 
and only $3.00 for each additional subscription. At the same time, be sure 


to enter or extend your own subscription at these money-saving rates. 


United Nations WORLD 


319 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 








LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A Re-Statement of Aim 


The editorial conception of UNW 
evolves from a basic need of our times. 

For the first time in history, the US 
is a prime mover in international rela- 
tions. What the US does or does not do 
influences . the life and the death of 
hundreds of millions of people around 
the globe. 

By. the same token, the present and 
the future of every single American 
citizen depend to a large extent on his 
country’s foreign relations. Aside from 
the acute problem of an atomic war, 
all major problems in peacetime . . . 
careers, taxes, business, employment, hu- 
man relations . . . are influenced to an 
unprecedented degree by what other 
nations do and think and plan from 
Canada and South America to Europe, 
the Middle East, the Far East. By the 
force of circumstances, and in their own 
vital interest, Americans are becoming 
increasingly anxious to know about the 
rest of the world. 


Were it possible for 160 million Amer- 
icans to travel from Rio to Tokyo, this 
craving would be satisfied to a great 
extent, for every persén could gather 
his own information and see what is 
going on with his own eyes. But since 
it is evidently impossible to send every 
voter on a junket to meet Frenchmen 
and Indians, Chinese, Turks, Russians 
and ask them questions, someone must 
provide the answers. 

Unitep Nations Wor tp is here for that 
purpose. We want to be America’s inter- 
preter of world ideas—and also its ex- 
citing printed newsreel theater. 


We offer more than news on, and an- 
alysis of, weighty political problems. 
These problems emerge because men are 
men and have a great number of personal 
problems to solve. Our editorial pro- 
gram includes all elements of the human 
equation. We want to present people at 
work and at play. We want to know not 
only about their parliaments but also 
about their night clubs. We want to 
know not only what democracy or com- 
munism is but also what love and humor 
and art mean in their lives. And in all 
our coverage we want to promote the 
ideals of the United Nations. 

In short the ambition of the UNW 
is to convey to its readers throughout the 
world facts, ideas and emotions, all the 
color and excitement of the world at 
large on a warm human level. 


ROGER S. PHILLIPS 
Publisher 
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State of the Wold... 


Alliance— 


| For Peace or for War? 


The cost of rearmament disquiets Europeans. To allay 


their fears they need reassurance that they will be 


helped in peaceful undertakings as sincerely as in 


military preparations. 


66 ol 

problem the Soviet threat to 
our collective security. But for us Euro- 
peans the immediate problem is the 
threat to our standard of living which 
cannot be lowered much if we don’t 
want to lose the people’s support for 


Americans see as the main 


the rearmanent program you want us 
to fulfill. The Communist threat from 
within is for us as real as the Com- 
munist threat from without.” 

With these words a member of the 
French delegation to the North Atlaatic 
Treaty Organization conference in Ot- 
tawa summarized succinctly the conflict 
between the European and the Amer- 
ican points of view. The conference fol- 
lowing in the wake of the meeting of 
the three Big Power Foreign Ministers 
in Washington had originally been 
planned as a curtain-raiser for the No- 
vember meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Rome to mark the end of 
the organizational phase of the western 
defense effort. The next task was de- 
scribed by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, United 
States Ambassador-at-Large as follows: 

“We might say that our fire depart- 
ment is organized; we have a fire chief 
and some of the firemen. But we cannot 
wait to fill out the ranks of this fire 
department until after a fire breaks 
out.” 


4 


The American delegates came to Ot- 
tawa to discuss the question of how to 
fill the ranks of the defense forces, how 
to deploy them, how to speed up the 
rearmament. But the Europeans—with 
Canada on their side—countered with 
another question: How are the costs of 
this effort to be met? 


Bevan 


When, a few months ago, Aneurin 
Bevan attacked his colleagues in the 
British Cabinet for a rearmament pro- 
gram which—as he pointed out—was 
“too large, and could not be developed 
without endangering the national econ- 
omy and the living standards of the 
people.” Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Gaitskell refuted his gloomy pre- 
dictions. But three months later in 
Ottawa Mr. Gaitskell seemed, at least 
partly, converted to Bevan’s position. 
He warned that “the requirements of 


external security must be reconciled 
with the realistic capabilities of mem- 
ber countries,” and he added: “We 
must decide together how great the 
military danger is and compare it with 
the economic and social dangers.” 

The reason for Mr. Gaitskell’s alarm 
is not difficult to understand. It can be 
found in the latest statistical surveys of 
European economy. The Europeans are 
hounded by a specter they fear as 
much 1s war: Inflation. 

In England, the fundamental prob- 
lem is one of resources. The nation 
has to import immense quantities of 
materials to feed her people and to 
supply her industries. But England’s 
exports—which pay for these goods 
are lagging. In the first seven months of 
1951 the trade gap was $2,262,000,000 
compared with $756,000,000 during the 
same period in 1950. The cost of im- 
ported raw materials and food went up 
43 per cent compared with last year’s 
monthly average, while the price of 
British exports rose only 20 per cent. 
The burden of rearming is a prime 
reason for the growing deficit. 

Mr. Gaitskell stated flatly that Brit- 
ain could not carry out the bigger re- 
armanent program the United States 
has urged Europe to pursue. 

Britain is now committed to a £4,700,- 
000,000 ($13,160,000.000) rearmament 
program. Eighty-two out of each 1000 
of her people are engaged in defense 
compared to 74 in the USA. Soon there 
will be 900,000 Britishers under arms. 

The reverse side of the medal, how- 
ever, shows the following picture: 

During the third quarter of this year 
Britain's gold and _ dollar deficit 
amounted to $638,000,000. On Septem- 
ber 30th her gold and dollar reserves 
shrank to $3,269,000,000, a steep drop 
since the end of June when this figure 
stood at $3,867,000. 

The inflationary rise of commodity 
prices, the widening dollar gap, the 
higher cost of living—these yeomen of 
destruction —are plaguing not only 
Britain but the rest of the world as 





well. Witness the gloomy accounts sub- 


mitted in Ottawa by René Mayer for 
France, and Guiseppi Pella for Italy. | 


In France prices have risen 32 per 
cent since the devaluation of the franc 
in September, 1949, Prices in 
United States have climbed only 20 per 
cent. This difference largely registered 
since the outbreak of the Korean war 
has spurred the decrease in exports to 
the dollar zone. And the new wage in- 
creases, madé necessary by the rising’ 
cost of living, will further add to the 
cost of French products. 


De Gasperi 


De Gasperi and his Finance Minister 
estimated Italy’s dollar deficit for the 
current fiscal year at $330,000,000. 
They put their requirements of essen- 
tial raw materials in the current year 
at 400,000 tons of steel, and 80,000 
tohs of copper. They suggested that 
they would need about 200 ships to 
transport essential cargoes to Italy be- 
fore the end of this fiseal year. 


Juliana 
Queen Juliana, too, warned that the 
Netherlands could not fulfill her North 
Atlantic defense commitments without 
greater foreign assistance. The new 


| 
| 


the | 





Dutch budget calls for a defense ex- | 


1,500,000,000 guilders 
$400,000,000) al- 


penditure of 


(approximately or 


most 29 per cent of the total budget. | 
The Finance Minister explained the | 
budget by stating that “the expansion | 
of educational facilities, the social se- | 


curity system, the modernization of 
prisons, the construction of new air- 


fields—except those for military pur- | 
poses—will be delayed, the tempo of 
home building will be slowed and war | 
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For instance, you can visit Brussels 
and Paris, or London, or Amsterdam, 
on your round-trip to any of these 


cities. If you're going to Rome, you can 
stop over in Brussels, Geneva and 
Milan. 

DC-6 air-conditioned, luxury trans- 
atlantic airliners. Distinguished con- 
tinental service. 

Comfortable, roomy sleeping accom- 
modations confirmed in advance. 
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compe 
over a longer period.” 

While the European governments feel 
that in further expanding the rearma- 
ment program they would risk social 
upheavals and play into the hands of 
the communists, General Eisenhower de- 
mands not only a general speed-up in 
the formation ef his European defense 
forces but also a considerable increase 
in the troops to be made available tm 
his command. Furthermore, he is seek- 
ing a 33 per cent increase in European 
military production duving the fiscal 
year of 1952. 

During 1951 military production 
plans of European members of NATO 
called for an output of $1,500,000,000 
worth of hard goods. Current plans for 
1952 call for a production amounting 
to $2,500,000,000. General Eisenhower 
believes the European members of the 
Atlantic alliance could raise the output 
to $3,100,000,000 without any of the 
dangerous economic and social conse- 
quences the Europeans fear. This esti- 
mate is primarily based on the follow- 
ing comparison: 

The USA had an annual per capita 
hard goods production of $360, of 
which $109 went into military items. 
The respective figures, as far as the 
European members of NATO are con- 
cerned, are 106 and 18. 

Eisenhower’s economic advisers agree 
that Britain can do little more in in- 
creasing her rearmament without en- 
dangering her economy, and_ that 
France, too, has reached the point of 
maximum effort. Other Atlantic nations 
however—so the economic advisers 
argue—are able to increase their out- 
put. 


To help the western European na- 
tions carry the load various proposals 
have been made. The British suggested: 

1) Purchase of steel from Britain by 
the United States. 

2) Supply of American equipment 
for British armed forces. 

3) American program of steady buy- 
ing of raw materials from the sterling 
area. 

Aside from these measures on which 
an agreement with the United States 
would not be too difficult, the British 
government asked: 

1) A limitation in the stock-piling of 
strategic raw material. 

2) A ceiling on the prices of essen- 
tial commodities. 

But to these demands the United 
States reacted rather coolly. Jt was ob- 
vious that these suggestions implied 
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an open criticism of America’s rearma- 
ment program in which the stock-pil- 
ing of strategically important material 
is a major factor, The Secretary of the 
Treasury promised, however, that Wash- 
ington will increase its purchase of 
ammunition, spare parts and other mili- 
tary requirements in Europe and will 
try to pay in advance for some of the 
airports, military roads and communi- 
cations systems to be! built for the 
armed forces. It is estimated that 500 
to 700 million dollars will ge spent for 
these investments curing the coming 
year. 


Van Zeeland 


Paul Van Zeeland, Belgian Foreign 
Minister, worked out a plan for the 
creation of an international rearma- 
ment fund within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. /ts 
purpose would be to provide immediate 
and long-term financing for member 
countries unable to meet defense costs 
out of current revenues. 

As valid and helpful as all these sug- 
gestions are, they do not solve the 
dilemma that confronts the Atlantic 
Community. On the one hand the 
United States, in the words of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
“cannot continue to underwrite the 
European deficits”; on the other hand, 
the European nations, without this con- 
tinuous help from America, cannot ful- 
fill the rearmament program. 

To break this deadlock Dr. Dirk U. 





Stikker, Netherlands Foreign Minister, 
called for a solution which would 
“strike a balance between military and 
economic efforts in Western Eurepe” 
and he listed the following financial | 
and economic aims which must be real- | 
ized in order to reach that desired | 
balance: 

1) Full employment. 

2) Increase in productivity. 

3) Progressive elimination of trade 
barriers. 

4) Stable equilibrium in balance of | 
payments. 

5) Adequate planning for the pro- | 
duction and distribution of raw mate- 
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mal trade with the East. 


6) Stabilization of prices for a num- 
ber of essential commodities. 

Once more higher productivity and 
the integration of Western Europe ina 
unified economic system are presented 
as the cure for the European ills. 
William C. Foster, ECA chief, cited 
America as an example of what a large 
single market and efficient productivity 
can accomplish. He made the following 
comparison: F 

“America’s 150 ‘million people pro- 
duce at the rate of $300 billion a year, 
or $2.000 per person. Europe’s 270 
million people turn out products worth 
only $160 million or less than $600 per 
person. US Department of Labor fig- 
ures showed that before the war an 
hour of French labor bought 68 per 
cent as much food as an hour of US 
labor, but in 1950 it bought only 31 
per cent as much. 

ECA’s new productivity campaign is 
certainly of great importance. However, 
the problem of Europe cannot be com- 
pared wiih the situation in the United 
States. Western Europe must depend 
on outside sources of food and raw 
materials and no increase in produc- 
tion and no integration will suffice so 
long as Europe remains divided, so 
long as the West cannot establish nor- 
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This is the reason why Eisenhow- 
er’s appeal for the economic and po- 
litical unification of Western Europe 
is now being answered by the Euro- 
peans with an appeal for the unifica- 
tion of the whole Atlantic Community 
—including Canada and USA. 

Making allowance for these demands, 
the Council of NATO set up a ministerial 
committee to consider and make recom- 
mendations on the following matters; 

A) Co-ordination and frequent con- 
sultation on foreign policy, having par- 
ticular regard to steps designed to pro- 
mote peace ; 

B) Closer 
social co-operation, in order to promote 


economic, financial and 


and to insure conditions of economic 
stability and well-being, both during 
and after the present period of the de- 
fense effort, within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or through other 
agencies; 

C) Collaboration in the fields of cul- 
ture and public information. 

Yet, more is necessary than this 
resolution if NATO is to accomplish 
what all the former ententes, alliances. 
leagues, and axes failed to achieve. 
namely, security and peace. Those who 
think only in economic terms as well 
as those who believe in the magic of 
organizational charts and formulae can- 
not realize that the unity of Europe— 
and/or of the Atlantic Community— 
will never be achieved merely by lump- 
ing the nations together. 

Common dangers force nations into 
military alliances, but a partnership 
sealed by an emergency is as empty as 
a marriage of convenience; each part- 
ner, stubbornly asserting his own in- 
dividuality, clings with utmost tenacity 
to his sovereign rights. 

All the arguments in favor of the 
Atlantic Pact cannot cover up the tragic 
fact that the great idea of a Western 
federation had to be sacrificed for a 
conventional, old-fashioned military al- 
liance. The one will not “grow into the 
other.” 

“C'est le ton qui fait la musique!” 
the French say. America places the ac- 
cent of the Atlantic Pact on prepared- 
ness for war. Of course, it is for a war 
of defense, but this however is not the 
same as an offensive for peace. 

Put into the simplest terms, an offen- 
sive for peace means giving people in 
the West (as well as in the East) the 
assurance that they will be generously 
helped in undertakings which aim at 
making life better in peace time, in- 
stead of merely syphoning off their re- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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sources and energies for building up 
defense forces. 

Some may call this “bribing people 
into defending their freedom,” but it 
takes littie realism to be aware that 
the freedom of eating three meals a 
day is one which has become an irre- 
sistible demand ig this century and 
that anyone who ignores this is play- 
ing with fire. Yet Congress is willing 
to grant billions for military aid but 
when the administration requested eco- 
nomic aid for Europe, to accompany 
the military aid, Congress objected. 
The majority could not understand that 
the two aspects of American aid could 
not be separated. 


Jessup 


To paraphrase Dr. Jessup’s meta- 
phor: of course, a fire department is 
needed and its ranks must be filled. 
But were a community, threatened by 
a gang of arsonists, to put so much of 
its money into fire-fighting equipment, 
that nothing would be left for fire- 
proofing existing houses; and were it 
to concentrate all its efforts and all its 
thinking on combating a potential fire 
—then arsonists would surely be given 
an opportunity to prevail. 
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500,000,000,000,000,000,000 
marks 


When the specter of inflation appears 
before frightened European eyes (see 
page 4) it always assumes a distinctly 
German cast. Germany, during and 
immediately following World War I, 
provided the classic example of infla- 
tion run wild. The German Govern- 
ment borrowed heavily to finance the 
war, as governments will, to avoid losing 
support through tremendous taxation. 
This automatically increased the amount 
of new money and credit at a time 
when civilian goods were disappearing 
from the shelves because of war pro- 
duction. In the years from 1914 to 1919 
the country’s supply of paper currency 
jumped 1300 per cent. Prices natural- 
ly soared as this money sought what 
few goods were produced. Despite ra- 
tioning and price controls, the cost of 
living by 1921 was 17 times what it 
had been in 1914. 

Faced with a whopping reparations 
burden after the war, the German 
Government began grinding out paper 
money at a fantastic rate. It had spent 
10 billion marks in 1914 and 63 billion 
in 1919. But in 1921, the year repara- 
tions were set, it spent 300 billion. 
This soon reached 8 trillion, and in 
1923, government spending amounted 
to 49 quadrillion marks. In that year 
alone the amount of paper money in 
circulation soared from 2 trillion marks 
to 500 quintillion, while the cost-of- 
living index skyrocketed to over one 
and a quarter trillion times what it had 
been in 1913. Since wages had risen 
only a half to three quarters of a tril- 
lion times, the population of the coun- 
try found itself caught in a vise whose 
grip threatened to strangle their very 
existence. 





A Simple Question 


Grim-faced soldiers returning 


from the Korean battlefront bear 


one imperative message: UN 
troops need blood badly. Dona- 
tions received by the American 
Red Cross have consistently fallen 
short of bare minimum require- 
ments—and wounded UN fighters 
are dying in consequence. Would- 
n't you trade a pint of blood 
for a human life? 
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World trade has many meanings in 


the coramunity of nations where 
versal understanding is perhaps the 
sought-after product for peace. 


uni- 
most 


The market of ideas and the ex- 


change of people provide world 


trade 


centers which are assets to endeavors for 


peace . 


. . assets meaningful and real to 


individuals beyond the mere trading of 
manufactured products, important as 


that is. 


The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, meeting in Stock- 


holm recently, is an example of 


this. 


Men and women from many nations— 
men and women who are political 


scientists, lawyers, educators, 
citizens—gathered to exchange 
ideas and market their talents on 


private 


their 
vital 


issues facing the UN and the world. 


They learned firsthand what each 
for, what each believed and what 


stood 
made 


each person there “tick.” They found 
out for themselves what no report, 
printed or oral, could provide—they 


were face to face as individuals. 
They all had ideas to take 


back 


home—ideas which were marketable in 


their respective countries. 


The market isn’t limited to scholars 
or learned citizens of the international 
field. The American Association for the 
United Nations will bring young stu- 
dents from member UN countries di- 
rect to the television audience of the 
United States each month. They will ap- 
pear on the Paul Whiteman Television 


Teen Club program, with messages 
their people. 


from 


Modern communications can send a 


message around the world in one-se 


venth 


of a second; but it takes real concen- 
tration, work, initiative and organization 
to bring about understanding among 
peoples. World trade in products, in 
ideas through people talking to people, 


will help immeasurably. 
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45 East 65th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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4 Do You Think Atomic Weapons Should be Introduced by UN Forces 
in the Korean War, If Fighting Should Continue? 


Only one definite NO is registered on this question submitted by UNW to five international journalists 


Joseph Salameh, 
Damascus Daily Al Jil Al Jadid 


The question of introducing atomic weapons in the Korean 
war must be examined on moral grounds as well as on 
grounds of expediency. 

No one can deny that modern warfare is an evil which 
should be shunned at any cost, At the very foundation of 
all legal instruments and organizations in the past half- 
century, from the Hague peace conferences to the United 
Nations, there is the basic conviction that war is morally 
unjustifiable. 

Unfortunately the moral principles which animate the de- 
sires of certain nations to avoid war at any price, place these 
very nations at a great political and military disadvantage. 
Precisely because of this the consideration of such a basic 
problem on grounds of expediency becomes imperative. 

The question to be asked therefore is: What will be the 
result of introducing atomic weapons in the Korean war? 
Will it destroy the aggressive enemy and bring peace to 
the unfortunate Koreans? Or will it widen the Korean stage 
and precipitate a third world war? 

The use of the newly developed atomic bombs for the 
battlefield might be successful in bringing peace to what 
is left of the Korean people without repeating the morally 
repugnant experiences of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. On the 
other hand, the use of atomic weapons might lead to a third 
world war. 

The choice between two evils is always difficult. We can 
only hope that the political and military leaders in whose 
hands rests the final decision will have the foresight and 


wisdom to choose the lesser evil. 
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Robert Kiek, 
Regionale Dagblad Pers, The Hague 


Somehow, the question seems to imply that the decision 
before us is a new one, militarily and morally. But there is no 
turning back from Hiroshima. That is where, as a strategic 
weapon, alea atomica iacta est. 

In retrospect it has been argued that the dropping of the 
A-bomb in 1945 has been somewhat of a military blunder. 
surrendering, in effect, the feasibility and impact of the 
hitherto secret weapon to a new enemy. This purely academic 
debate, of which only history can be the judge, has been 
stimulated by the exoneration of rejected wartime intelligence 
which had suggested Nippon’s readiness to throw in the towel 
without the incentive of the A-blow. The importani fact re- 
mains, however, that the decision to use the bomb was based 
upon inseparable military and moral grounds: to end the 
war speedily—to save the lives of a maximum number of 
American soldiers. 

Since that decision the A-bomb has been with us, a load 
on our mind. 

The bomb is, however, not a contributing factor to the 
ideological conflict that has split our world. However im- 
portant and lethal, it is merely one of the weapons with 
which the conflict is being fought. Its impact is undeniable. 
As a threat it makes itself felt at each and every conference 
that takes place in the present war-in-peacetime phase. 

The bomb is now ready for use as a tactical weapon on 
the field of battle. Perhaps the concept (envisaged years ago 
and recently re-confirmed by the AEC chairman Gordon 
Dean) that tactical atomic weapons may enable a smaller 
force to turn back aggression by a larger force will prove 





to be valid. But perhaps this is too optimistic a view. Possi- 

bly the defensive “edge” of tactical atomic weapons is closely 

linked to America’s present lead in the atomic field. 

Whichever may be true, the decision to use tactical atomic 
weapons in Korea is now, primarily, a matter of military 
consideration. 

How can one, on moral grounds, differentiate between the 
members of that death-dealing family that encompasses 
bullets and blockbusters, flamethrower’ and atomic shells? 
Nevertheless, one of the by-products of the East-West con- 
flict is a wholly false set of moral values, foisting themselves 
wppe the minds of many people—to the poin’ where they 
refuse to defend their own interest. 

Not to use a weapon, atomic or other, that might decide a 
campaign or prevent the outbreak of a full-scale war, is 
immoral. There is even more at stake than soldiers’ lives: 
the way of life in which the millions who want to live un- 
shackeled in a free world firmly believe 

If the military and atomic experts hold that atomic 
weapons, used in Korea may 
(1) enable the Allies to establish in Korea the “situation of 

strength” that will be a deterrent to aggression; 

(2) diminish the drain on Allied manpower by a foe whose 
life philosophy does not recognize the dignity of the 
individual or his right to the pursuit of happiness; 

(3) not amount to “blowing” the Allied lead because of a 
premature introduction of the new weapons; 

then there is no reason why the use of these weapons should 

be delayed. 


Emilio Escalante, 
E! Universal, Mexico City 


Yes. United Nations forces in Korea would have no alter- 
native but to use atomic weapons to bring its military opera- 
tions against a ruthless enemy to a successful conclusion. 

Not to do so would mean that United Nations forces in 
Korea would continue to be bled white even though the 
Communist aggressors are paying dearly to achieve this. We 
must not forget that the communist imperialists appear to 
be well supplied with human lives which they are spending 
lavishly. 

It has been shown, fairly conclusively, I believe, that the 
present ui-atomic strategy being followed by United Nations 
forces in Korea has not brought about the results hoped for 
by a world anxious for peace. It is evident that, in order to 
achieve this, it will be necessary to adopt stronger measures 
to convince this fanatic disturber of world peace that “crime 
does not pay.” 

The fact that the Soviet Union has exploded its 
atomic bomb and that it has atomic bombs of “various 
calibres.” if we take Dictator Stalin’s word for it, makes it 
all the more important and urgent that steps should be taken 
to prevent the communist enemy from trying its atomic 
weapons on United Nations forces in Korea. And one of the 
ways to do this, is to beat him to the punch in a decisive way. 


. me 
second 


John G. Rogers, 
New York Herald Tribune 


No. Militarily, the use of atomic weapons in Korea or 
any other place might we justified. War has become so térri- 
ble that to “improve” “a method of killing the enemy and 
saving your own men, is hard to oppose. Who can prove 
that radiation burns are worse than bullets in the stomach? 
Nor would I oppose use of atom bombs on the ground that, 
mainly, they destroy or maim innocent civilians. Mass bomb- 
ings of cities in World War II did the same. But, because 
they’re new and terrible in a new and fundamental way, 
there’s a special horror attached to atom bombs. We all 
feel it and so far none of us is accustomed to the use of 
them by anyone. If the use of them is, without question, to 
become a commonplace until we all are wiped out, I’d just 
as soon have my side get started first with the grisly busi- 
ness. But there still may be a chance that atomic weapons 
will remain seldom used. The UN forces would jeopardize 
that chance by taking the initiative to use the bomb in Korea. 


Masaru Fujimoto, 
The Mainichi Newspapers, Tokyo 


I think the matter of whether or not an atomic weapon 
should be used again should call for the most careful delib- 
eration on the part of the leaders of the world as well as 
their people. 

The situation today is quite different from what it was in 
1945. When the first atomic weapon was dropped on Hiro- 
shima, Japan, in the summer of 1945, Japan did not possess 
an atomic bomb. Today, the use of an atomic bomb by one 
belligerent country will: almost certainly result in the re- 
taliatory use of a similar bomb by the other. The result will 
be devastating. 

The possible creation of an atomic bomb which could be 
used against enemy troops without injuring one’s own troops 
has been reported. This is the basis for the contention that 
such a weapon might be used on the Korean front. 

The Korean war, important as it is, is not a major war. At 
least it is not at this stage, and it hardly warrants the use of 
an atomic bomb. I would say that the new type of atomic 
bomb, with limited effect, should not be used by the UN 
Command on the Korean battlefront until it can be consid- 
ered as just another powerful weapon. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that use of even a single atomic weapon may 
touch off an atomic weapons race by both sides. 
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COUNTRY? 


NURSING needs YOU 


(0 KEEP AMERICA STRONG, every young 
man and woman must be ready to help 
if need comes. You can help most if you 
are prepared for a specific, needed job. 
While the young men you know are 
learning to defend themselves and our 
country against aggressors, you can learn 
to help civilians at home, in your local 
hospital or your community—or to serve 


as a nurse in the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force. 

Right now we are faced with a National 
Emergency. Every day more nurses are 
being sent abroad for our Armed Services. 
Yet our hospitals at home are more 
crowded than ever. The sick of every age, 
young and old, need expert nursing care. 

As a professional nurse, you will win 


e's in training... 


for a National Emergency! 


a place of honor in people’s hearts— 
help them to get well, teach them how to 
Stay well. .. have a career you can follow 
all your life or use to advantage when 
you have a family of your own. 

Ask the Director of Nurses at your 
local hospital or your school adviser for 
further information, or apply to a col- 
legiate or hospital School of Nursing. 





who run America 


i Party politics, squabbles 


in Washington and revelations of widely spread corruption tend to make the world forget 


about the virtues of the dedicated men who form the First Team of the US. 


dpe: are about fifty million of us 
in the US who go regutarly to the 
polls. Much too often we insist on mak- 
ing complete fools of ourselves in the 
process. Almost any persuasive charac- 
ter with a good radio voice, a smiling 
personality and no long-term police rec- 
ord can beguile us into voting for him. 

The Kefauver Committee showed us 


that in a dozen cities we had in fact * 


voted for and elected complacent 
Charlie McCarthys who took their or- 
ders from some of the country’s most 
sinister characters. As testimony un- 
folded on our television screens, we 
began to realize that not only incom- 
petence but downright corruption was 
the order of the day in most of our 
larger municipalities. We learned that 
many we had elevated to national office 
were entertaining rather large and 
rather odiferous skeletons in their 
closets. The ordinary honest citizen, 
after this past year of listening to the 
iniquities of men he actually put in 
office, might be pardoned for being a 
bit discouraged. “Who in hell can we 
trust?” he is apt to ask. 

The enemies of democracy would do 
well not to take too much comfort from 
the sordid revelations of the past year. 
Americans follow a rather quaint habit 
in selecting their public servants. As in 
football, they use the two-platoon sys- 
tem. When things are going well and 
there is no sense of urgency (as was 
the case in the 1920’s when a man 
named Harding was President) they 
complacently and of course foolishly 


allow the second team to carry the ball. 
But when either their security or their 
economy is really threatened they hur- 
riedly put in their first team. 

The first team is in there right now. 
We voters apparently don’t have the 
collective intelligence to elect our best 
players to the team, but when the going 
gets tough they always seem to bob up 
to take command. 


% EISENHOWER 


In command 
of the North 
Atlantic 
Alliance. 


Today America’s defense effort, for 
the most part, is being handled by men 
who were not elected to office. And 
looking them over, you can almos? for- 
get the miserable political exposures of 
the past year, the smooth chain of com- 
mand between gangsterdom and con- 
stituted authority, the five percenters, 
the congressmen who pad their pay- 
rolls, the men in positions of trust who 
sell influence to the highest bidders. 

Take a look at our first team and 
become reassured. Begin with Eisen- 
hower and Gruenther over in Paris. 
Spend a month with them as I’ve just 
done and you realize that here are two 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


completely dedicated men who haven't 
a selfish motive or a self-serving trait 
between them. 

When vistors query Eisenhower as to 
his future, he says, “I'll serve wherever 
I feel I can be most useful to the coun- 
try.” And when Ike says this, he isri’t 
playing cagey or hard to get; he’s 
merely stating the truth as it comes 
from his heart. Get General Ike to talk 
about the 116 American officers he 
brought to work at SHAPE and you'll 
see the pride shining from his eyes. 
These are the cream of the crop,'a 
group which averages forty years of 
age. Each has seen combat either in 
World War II or in Korea. Each is a 
specialist in his field and each is as 
dedicated to the Eisenhower ideal of 
peace as is the Chief. You'll never hear 
much about these 116 men unless there 
is a war. Then they will become known. 


% GRUENTHER (USA) 


SHAPE Chief 
of Staff. 


We do have a good first team and 
certainly Eisenhower and Gruenther are 
proving themselves to be authentic All- 
American players. Despite the cynics, 
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we have a great many men in high 
Washington posts capable of gaining 
ground for our own team in case the 
Big Game ever comes off. 

I was at SHAPE in Paris when the 
news of General Marshall’s resignation 
arrived. It was received with stunned 
surprise and cire apprehension as to 
who would be -his successor. The ap- 
préhension vanished a few hours later 
when the cables said that Robert Lovett 
had been named the new Secretary of 
Defense. 

Cross as a 
World War I flier. In 1941, Secretary 
Stimson called him to Washington as 


*% LOVETT 
B4 


Lovett won the Navy 


Secretary of 
Defense, 
succeeding 
General 
Marshall. 


Assistant Secretary For Air, a difficult 
assignment. His job was to “coordinate 
war-plane design, production, equip- 
ment and personnel.” Lovett began by 
taking a refresher course in flying. En- 
gineers, designers and manufacturers 
would extol the virtues of a plane which 
they said could perform miracles. “Let’s 
try it out,” Lovett would say mildly 
and he would climb into the plane him- 
self and fly it. Sometimes the boosters 
of the particular aircraft would say, 
“Let a test pilot fly it,” and Bob Lovett 
would say in his deceptively soft voice, 
“Test pilots aren’t going to fly it in 
combat.” 

When the war ended Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson said, “The huge 
expansion in production achieved by 
the air forces was due more than any- 
Bob Lovett.” Lovett 
is a tall, gaunt-faced man who talks 


thing to one man 


slowly and thinks quickly. He belongs 
on anybody’s first team. 

Today Charles E. Wilson comes close 
to being the most important man in 
America. President Truman is in the 
position of a football coach; he selects 
the players, gives them the broad line 
of his system and then retires to the 
bench. When he selected Charley Wilson 
he picked a burly line-plunger of the 
Bronko Nagurski type. If therm is one 
man in America who doesn’t give a 
damn for politics it is Charles Wilson. 
Shortly after he was made Mobilizer of 
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Defense a Congressman went to see him 
to appeal for special consideration for 
the industry in which the Congressman 


* WILSON 


Mobilization 
Director, 
who wants 
strong price 


controls. 


was interested. He came out of Wilson’s 
office red-faced and angry. 

“Charley Wilson doesn’t understand,” 
he told Washington correspondents who 
were waiting in an outer office, “that 
politics is the art of compromise.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t know,” one of the 
reporters replied with mock innocence, 
“that mobilizing the production of the 
country for defense is a political prob- 
lem.” 

Mike DiSalle emerged from the rough 
and ready school of Toledo politics to 
take over as Director of the Office of 


* DiSALLE 


Director of 
the Office of 
Price 
Stabilization. 


Price Stabilization. A short, stocky man 
with a look of cherubic innocence on 
his face, Mike has shown qualities of 
toughness that make him a likely can- 
didate for our first team. DiSalle like 
fellow 


cherish the idea of freezing prices, but 


most of his citizens doesn’t 
he realizes its inevitability. One day he 
was watching a group of kids playing 
on the street outside his office. “That's 
the only thing I'd really like to freeze,” 
he said grimly. “I'd like to freeze the 
age of those kids so they'd never have 
to grow up and go to war.” 

We've rarely had a more sincere self- 
sacrificing public servant on our na- 
tional scene than W. Averell Harri- 
man. He has been Ambassador to 
Russia, headed ECA in Europe, served 
as Secretary of Commerce, handled 
dozens of delicate behind-the-scene jobs 
for two presidents and today is Presi- 


dent’s Special Assistant on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Harriman is a trouble-shooter who 
can be sent anywhere to straighten out 
tangled diplomatic skeins. It is toa 
carly to estimate the effect of his recent 
mission to Teheran, but: outwardly at 
least the situation seems more tranquil 
than it did before his visit and the 
controversy has at least landed at the 
councils of the United Nations where 
it has a chance of being settled amic- 
ably. Harriman is as much at home in 
London as he is in Paris and he’s as 
much at home there as he is in Wash- 
ington. Harriman, Lovett, Wilson, the 


% HARRIMAN 


Special 
Assistant 
to the 
President 
on Foreign 


Affairs. 


late Jim Forrestal: they all gave up 
pleasant and highly lucrative business 
careers to serve their country. 

So, for that matter, did Stuart Sym- 
ington, Administrator of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was Jim Forres- 
tal who grabbed him out of his pleasant 
St. Louis industrial and social life to 
make him a member of the World War 
Il team. He has never been able to 
resign. If it hadn’t been for Syming- 
ton’s ability to charm billions out of a 
Congress reluctant to authorize the cost 


*% SYMINGTON 


Secretary of 
the Air 
Force 
charms bil- 
lions out of 


Congress. 
A st 


of long-range bombers (trouble is, 
bombers don’t vote) our strategic air 
force would be in a sorry state today. 
His intensive fight (he was Assistant 
Secretary for Air at that time) for a 
larger bomber force took its inevitable 
toll and Symington finally collapsed 
under a near-fatal attack of hyper- 
tension. Only a miraculous operation 
saved him. Harry Truman, always so- 
licitous of the condition of his first- 
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string players, gave Stuart Symington 
one of the strangest presidential direc- 
tives ever to come from the White 


% ACHESON 


Secretary of 
State, hard- 
working and 
selfless. 


House. After consulting with Syming- 
ton’s doctor, Truman ordered him to 
play golf every Saturday and Sunday 
until further notice. This prescription 
Yias’ restored Symington to health and 
made him.'a»real_ sixty-minute player. 
The real worth of the hard-working 
and selfless Dean Acheson is now being 
recognized by a ‘public which for too 
long was exposed to a masterfully or- 
ganized political slander. And he has 
two brilliant assistants Phillip Jessup, 
and Chip Bohlen who call the plays as 
far as the Russians are concerned. 
Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, blunt, outspoken, and as 
honest as the pithy language she uses 


% ROSENBERG 


Assistant 
Secretary of 
Defense, fol- 
lows Chiefs 
of Staff 


signals 
signals. 


when she discovers inefficiency, has per- 
formed minor miracles during the past 
few months. Working for the most part 
in anonymous obscurity, she has shown 
herself adept at following the signals 
as called by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The roll call of the first team con- 
tains many other figures who are any- 
thing but keen to attract the limelight. 

One of the real veterans of the team 
is Oscar Chapman, who came to Wash- 
ington as assistant to Harold Ickes in 
1933. Working with the stormy Ickes, 
he learned his way about the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and is now its 
Secretary. His post has grown increas- 
ingly important as the need to conserve 
natural resources became a_ national 
necessity. Chapman is a good-natured 
affable man who is at his best talking 


to a small group. He never seeks the 
spotlight, and the 
aware that he has been leading an ef- 
fective behind-the-scene fight for the 
production of synthetic gasoline and oil. 
It was Chapman, months before the oil 
crises in 1947-48, who warned the in- 
dustry that‘ it faced a shortage. They 
believed Chapman, and’ the big com- 
panies went to the unprecedented 
length of running advertisements urg- 
ing consumers to use less oil. He«gets 
along well with both oil men and cat- 
tle men, and in a national emergency 
this can be a valuable asset. 

Before John Steelman was made war- 
time Director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, only 57 per cent of 
disputes between labor and manage- 


% CHAPMAN 


public is hardly 


Secretary of 


the Interior 
called for 
synthetic 
gas, oil. 


ment were settled by arbitration. Dur- 
ing his tenure, 90 per cent were re- 
solved before labor thought it necessary 
to strike. Today, as special assistant to 
the President, he handles labor prob- 
lems not falling specifically under the 
aegis of agencies which hear or settle 
labor-management disputes. Big, bland, 
grinning John Steelman was born in 
Thornton, Arkansas. His father, a log- 
ger, liked to move around. Steelman 
remembers once‘hearing his father call 
out, “Mom, pack everything. I just 
heard a neighbor’s dog bark. It’s get- 
ting too crowded here.” 

Young Steelman liked to move around 
too. He worked his way through five 
colleges, emerging with bachelor’s, mas- 
ter’s, and doctor’s degrees. But he says 
that the greatest thing he ever learned 
in any of these institutions of learning 
came from Professor Benjamin Foster, 
Henderson-Brown College, Alabama. 

“If you don’t know, ask somebody 
who does,” Foster 
hammer away at his students. 

“As long as I remember that,” John 
Steelman grins, “I guess my Ph.D. 
won't hurt me.” 

Steelman has enormous patience. 
They say in Washington that he and 
Cyrus Ching, Labor Mediator, can out- 


Professor would 


sit anv group in America. Once they 


sat down with two angry factions for 
twenty-nine hours without 
When it was over and a satisfactory 


% STEELMAN 


a_ break. 


Labor 
Trouble- 
Shooter, 
solves ninety 
per cent of 


disputes. 


solution had been arrived at, the rep- 
resentatives of Labor and Management 
were in a state of collapse. Steelman 
and the incredible seventy-four-year-old 
Cy Ching (a strong reserve member off 
the team) went back to their offices; 
to finish off work that had piled up. 

These are just a few of our best play- 
ers. Any football coach will tell you 
that a team is only as strong as its 
reserves, and this team has a good 
bench. There is the Council of Economic 
Advisors headed by brilliant Leon 
Keyserling, always ready to give new 
plays to the team. There is Gordon: > 
Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Members like 
Sawyer of Commerce and Brannan of 
Agriculture and a dozen others. There 


Cabinet 


are a dozen Senators and a dozen Con- 
gressmen able and willing to step in 
if they’re needed. We have men like 
John Foster Dulles and Thomas E. 
Dewey ready to go if the going gets 
tough, and a capable resilient Ameri- 
can named Paul Hoffman who would 
drop everything else if he were needed. 
Wise Bernard Baruch is sitting on his 
bench near the 66th Street entrance to 
Central Park ready and willing at all 
times to give the team the benefit of 
his experience. Bradley, Collins, Van- 
denberg and Fechteler sit in a confer- 
ence room labeled “Joint Chiefs of 
Staff” working unobstrusively and in- 


dustriously on defense plans. 

The squad is a heterogeneous one: 
industrialists, lawyers, political career 
men (at least one-third of the team is 
composed of Republicans) and special- 
ists of all kinds. None of them starred 
in Kefauver’s television show, but all 
are playing vital roles in the defense of 
liberty and in the preservation of peace. 

“Who the hell can we trust?” Here 
are more than two dozen men and 
women. Everyone who believes in free- 
dom and fair play can trust them. The 
first team of Democracy is well manned. 
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A leading British 
statesman and authority 
says that trade is not 
subject to moral or 
ideological judgments, 
but rather to that final 
arbiter, land, with its 
haphazard distribution 
of food io minerals 


around the globe. 


By 
SIR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS 


Member of the British Cabinet 
and President of the Board of Trade 


Why We T'rade 


With Communists 





HE vital importance of the United 
Kingdom’s export trade is often 
greatly misunderstood. I know it is a 
hackneyed truism to say the UK ex- 
ports to live. But the significant truth 
of truism is not always appreciated. 
And it is there that the problem of 
Britain’s trade with the East arises. 
Sixty per cent of the UK’s foodstuffs 
come from abroad. So do vast quan- 
tities of raw maierials without which 
the life and industry of the country 
could not go on. We can pay for these 
things only by our export earnings. 
At present we are not earning enough. 
The UK balance of payments figures 
show a deficit, especially serious on the 


dollar side. 


Tu mect that situation we 


shall have on the one hand to scruti- 
nize every cent of our dollar expendi- 
ture and on the other to build up our 
exports still further, a stern task in the 
face of our rearmament program. 
Here are problems which Americans 
do not have. It must be difficult for 
them to understand how very different 
is our economic and strategic position 
to their own. Our little island has ten 
times more people to the square mile 
than their vast continent. For raw ma- 
terials we are almost wholly dependent 
on imports. They can trade with what 
countries they choose—or indeed with 
almost none, for their vast resources 
provide almost all their needs. But 
the economic strength of Great Britain, 














with its dense population and highly 
developed manufacturing industry, has 
been founded on a vigorous trade with 
all parts of the world. It is only in 
that way we have made good the lack 
of continental resources available to 
the United States—and to the USSR. 

This question of our pattern of trade 
has become the subject of much mis- 
understanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. We 
can neither of us afford that. For the 
sake of partnership, Americans must 
realize that if we have trading relations 
with Communist countries as well as 
with them, it is no indication of dis- 
loyalty to the common cause of freedom 
and democracy and peace which our 
countries are pledged to defend. 

Just as Americans recognize that 
trade between Japan and Communist 
China is a normal pattern in the Far 
East, so trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe has always been a reg- 
ular and important feature of Europe’s 
economy. It has made available to the 
West the great grain resources of 
Eastern Europe, timber from the forests 
of Russia, coal from Polish mines, food 
from the farms of Hungary, Poland, 
and the Baltic States. In return Eastern 
Europe has secured raw materials which 


it lacked and manufactures from the 


industries of Western Europe. To de- 
prive each part of Europe of the re- 
sources of the other will not put an end 
to Communism: it may merely depress 
the economic welfare of both parts 
without giving either relative advantage. 

Indeed, the need for that trade was 
expressly recognized in the Marshall 
Plan. In his message to Congress in 
December, 1947, presenting the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, President 
Truman said: 

“Both the report of the 16 Nations 
and the program now submitted to 
Congress are based on the belief that 
over the next few years the normal pat- 
tern of trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe will be gradually re- 
stored. As the restoration of trade is 
achieved the abnormal demands on the 
Western Hemisphere for food and fuel 
should diminish.” 

Unfortunately, that expectation has 
not been realized. Despite our efforts 
immediately after the war to restore 
the old, natural pattern of trade, we 
have had it harshly forced upon us 
that the Communist countries are not 
yet prepared to cooperate. Moreover 
their vast array of military strength 
constitutes a potential threat to peace. 


Accordingly, since the spring of 1949, 
important as our trade with Eastern 
Europe is, we recognized the need to 
impose security restrictions on what we 
exported. We have not only shown our- 
selves willing to cooperate in achieving 
a common policy to this end, but have 
in fact taken a leading part in Europe 
in getting such a policy accepted. We 
decided not to send beyond the Iron 
Curtain certain material which might 
later be turned against us or our 
friends. The original list of strategic 
goods which we refused to export has 
since been modified and_ increased, 
always in close consultation with Amer- 
icans and Western Europeans, as cir- 
cumstances changed and in the light 
of our knowledge of Soviet war pro- 
duction. The list of things totally em- 
bargoed includes 250 items. 

British policy has been to prevent 
the export of things which are im- 
portant principally for war production 
and things which embody advanced 
technical knowledge that would be use- 
ful in war. Certain kinds of scientific 
instruments and machine tools are obvi- 
ous examples. Then there are the 
things which are used primarily to 
satisfy normal civilian needs but which, 
particularly if supplied in large quan- 
tities, could contribute significantly to 
military potential. These we export 
to Communist countries of Europe only 
in limited quantities to meet reasonable 
needs. Rubber is the obvious example 
of that. It has a hundred and one uses 
in civilian life but it also has direct or 
indirect military value, and so we limit 
the quantity we export. 

Why, Americans sometimes ask, do 
we not prohibit all these exports? The 
answer is clear. In existing circum- 
stances we cannot do without the things 
we get in return for them. We come 
back to the basic reality of our export 
trade. This is economic and strategic 
common sense. While we shall cer- 
tainly do nothing to increase the rela- 
tive strength of a potential enemy, we 
should be foolish indeed to impose 
restrictions on our_trade which weak- 
ened our own strategic and economic 
position. 

Consider what the UK receives in 
return. In 1950 we imported 690,000 
tons of coarse grain from the Soviet 
bloc, well over a third of our total 
imports. That provided the grain 
ration for at least a quarter of our 
animal population. We imported 220- 
000 standards of softwood, almost a 
quarter of our total imports, essential 


for coal production, chemicals, oils and 
fats and a wide range of other things. 

These imports have undoubtedly 
added to our economic and strategic 
strength. They are things we can 
hardly do without, But where else can 
we obtain them? We have to keep a 
careful, eye on dollar expenditures. 
And there are some of them which our 
friends could not supply without im- 
posing on themselves rationing or other 
restrictions on consumpticn difficult’ to 
contemplate except in time of general 
war. No doubt in time of general war 
it would be a matter of common interest 
to our allies to find these additional 
supplies and to make it possible for us 
to pay for them. But this is not gen- 
eral war. And so we are left with 
Eastern Europe as the only available 
source of supply. 

On the other hand, we cannot expect 
these sources of supply to be main- 
tained if we do not, on our side, supply 
to these countries things which will 
be useful to them. A vast range of our 
exports—motor cars from Coventry or 
jewelry from Birmingham—they have 
not attempted to buy despite their low 
standard of living. In fact, with the 
sterling they earn from their sales to us 
they have mainly bought raw materials 
from the sterling area such as rubber 
and wool, tea and jute, together with 
restricted quantities of machinery and 
industrial equipment not of a kind or 
quantity, as we'think, having any sig- 
nificant strategic importance. 

But the commodity on which they 
spend most sterling is rubber. We have 
therefore accepted in the last timber 
contract that we made with the Rus- 
sians a clause which entitles the Rus- 
sians to decrease or suspend deliveries 
of timber if they are unable to buy rub- 
ber with the sterling they earn by sel- 
ling us their timber. This does not mean 
that supplies of rubber to Russia will 
increase, nor that there is any change 
in our ban on rubber to China. 

Our position is wholly different in 
East-West trade from that of the United 
States because of the importance of 
this trade to us. America had not and 
did not need to have any significant 
trade with the Soviets. It means little 
or nothing to her to discontinue the im- 
ports of furs, caviar and crab. With us 
things are quite different. We obtain 
from the Soviet bloc essential foods 
and raw materials. And we believe that 
in these trade exchanges we get as 
good as we give economically and 
strategically. 
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Table | 


Trade Between Eastern and 
Western European Countries 
(In $ millions, current prices) 


1938 1947 


I. Exports from West to East: 
Total Tee 168 
of which from U. K. ‘ 184 
Frat.ce 47 
Sweden Gas 85 
Germany (all) 31 


827 


Chief importers from West: 


Russia. . . 
Czechoslovakia 
oland 


Finland. ... 


104 
253 
141 
163 


2. Exports from East to West: 
Total : 
of which from Russia . 
Czechoslovakia..... 
Finland 
Yugoslavia 


874 
270 91 
194 346 301 
152 252 
100 87 


234 


Chief importers from East: 


it Ae 315 331 
Germany (all) 334 75 

weden 43 149 
Netherlands 61 120 
France , 55 92 
Belgium-Luxemburg. 59 68 94 


East includes U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Finland. West includes Iceland, 
Greece and Turkey. 


Table I! 


Some U. K. Imports From Eastern Europe 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


1st half 
4,308 


Barley (thousand cwts.) 


Russia 8,603 2,852 6,491 


Oats.(thousand cwts.) 


Russia. 2,053 199 1,675 


Maize (thousand cwts.) 


Russia a“ 2,784 5,337 
Hungary...... ee ne 
Rumania : 956 289 
Bacon (thousand cwts.) 


Poland. . 
Manufactures of Wood 
and Timber (thous. £) 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Sawn Softwood 
(standards) 
Russia 
Poland 
Fur Skins, undressed 
cwts. 
Russia 


745 


1,190 


23,011 
31,412 


90,784 
69,328 


161,415 
44,582 


5,417 8,186 10,085 


Cotton Yarns and 
Manufactures 
(thousand £) 

Poland 


Czechoslovakia 





Table III 


Commodity Composition of East-West Trade, 
1938 and 1947 


In $ millions: 1938 prices 
1938 1947 


1. Exports from West to East: 


1947 as % 
of 1938 


Food, etc. 57 
119 
118 
151 
Chemicals, etc. 70 
Other items 313 
Total. . 828 


96.5 
29.4 
26.3 
43.0 
51.4 
40.0 
42.0 


Textiles and mftrs. 
lron and steel and mftrs. 


Machinery . . 


2. Exports from East to West: 
Live animals 56 
Cereals and products 151 

Other food items 220 

Wood and mftrs 227 

Pulp and paper. . 61 

Textiles and mftrs.. ; 83 

Other items. 

Total. . 





Table IV 


Some U. K. Exports and Re-Exports to 
Eastern Europe 


Brass and other alloys 1948 


(thous. cwts.) 

Czechoslovakia 32 58 28 
Copper (long tons) 

Poland 1,453 

Hungary 5 70 
Raw rubber (long tons) 

Russia ; 

Czechoslovakia 


1949 1950 1951 


1st naif 


Aas 204 


203 


404 
5,810 


10,076 
1,122 
Air and gas 
compressors (thous. £) 
Russia 


Generating sets (thous. £) 


Russia. 
Machine Tools, Metal 
Working (thous.£) 
Russia 
Poland 


Czechoslovakia 


1,158 


Mining machinery 
(thous. £ 


Poland 


Crechoslovakia 





































By CHARLES ISSAWI 


MR. ISSAWI, at present attached 
to the UN Secretariat, is a Visiting 
Professor at Columbia University 
lecturing on Middle Eastern Affairs, 
and author of “An Arab 

Philosophy of History.” 


NE post war years in the Near East 

have been marked by an unprece- 
dented epidemic of political murders, a 
series of coups d’etat and seething un- 
rest among the masses. By the latest 
count at least one king, one chief of 
state, six prime ministers and a dozen 
cabinet ministers and political leaders 
have been struck down by the bullets of 
fanatic opponents, and the end _ is 
perhaps not yet. 

As always, such violence is a tragic 
symptom of a much more deeply seated 
trouble. Briefly put, the guns punctuate 
the painful process by which an old 
Oriental society is slowly transformed 


Mob violence and terrorist murders accompany 
in the Arab World which satisfy neither 


changes nor those, who oppose any change 


T! he Wave of The Future 


BS 


into a modern westernized one. This 
process is the more upsetting since it 
involves the whole fabric of society, 
politics as well as economics, religion 
and education no less than the status of 
women and the position of the various 
social classes, It is this dynamic change 
which keeps the Near East in convulsion 
and has led to conflict and frustration 
both by what it has done and by what 
it has failed to do. A similar process 
is taking place in most Asian countries 
so that an analysis of the Arab countries 
will be applicable to the rest of the 
gigantic continent. 














widening politicél reforins 


those who want more drastic 





In/The Near East 


It was not until the 19th century that 
the West began seriously to impinge on 
the Arab world. Algeria was occupied 
in 1830, Aden in 1839, Tunisia in 1881, 
Egypt in 1882, Lybia and Morocco in 
1912. 

Following World War I, Syria and 
Lebanon were put under French man- 
date and Palestine, Transjordan and 
Iraq under British. After this, the 
Arabs found themselves caught in a 
maelstrom of political events some of 
which were favorable to them while 
many others failed grievously to serve 
their best interests. Probably the worst 


Beginnings of the housing problem solution. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT HOUSING PROJECT AT GORNA WILL SHELTER COTTON TEXTILE WORKERS. 


features were the increasing French and 
Italian emigration to North Africa, 
which created deep and intricate prob- 
lems; the division of Arab Asia into 
Mandates which led to the emergence 
of political and economic vested inter- 
ests and set up half a dozen customs 
barriers in what was once a single 
market; and, finally, the loss of 
Palestine whose importance to the Arabs 
is not only religious and sentimental but 
also strategic and political, since it is 
the only land link between the 20,000.- 
000 Arabs of Asia and their 40,000,000 
brothers in Africa. 

The Arab-Israel war clearly demon- 
strated to the whole world that, in its 
present form, Arab society is unable to 
stand up against a state well organized 
on a Western pattern. But the world 
mustn’t think that Arab society is 
static and incapable of progress. Well 
to the contrary, during the past fifty 
years it has undergone an epochal 
change. 

To be sure, progress has not affected 
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all countries equally. Yemen hardly 
has been touched by westernization, 
whereas momentous transformations 
have taken place in Egypt and Lebanon. 
It is significant to remark that on the 
whole westernization has been carried 
the furthest in those countries which 
enjoyed fullest independence and not in 
those which were ruled by a European 
power. Westernization proceeded much 
more rapidly in Egypt or Iraq, than in 
Morocco and Tunisia, and the rate of 
progress in Lebanon and Syria has been 
considerably greater since 1943, when 
they obtained their independence, than 
it was previously under mandate. 
Perhaps the most spectacular prog- 
ress has been achieved in the fields 
of education and culture. A Syrian 
writer recently remarked that he re- 
membered the time when there was not 
a single qualified doctor, lawyer or 
pharmacist in his country. Today 
Syria and lraq each have a university, 
Lebanon has two universities and Egypt 
three, with a fourth one under way. 


Starting from scratch, the school sys- 
tem has been developed so as to ac- 
commodate 75% of the children of 
school age in Lebanon, and over 50% 
in Egypt and Syria. In Egypt, also, a 
recent law has made secondary educa- 
tion free. Many thousands of Arab stu- 
dents have been graduated from Euro- 
pean and American universities and 
hundreds of western books have been 
translated into Arabic. 

Among the Arab men of letters not a 
few have gained international reputa- 
tion. Probably the best known are Kahlil 
Jibran the poet, Taha Hussein Pasha, 
Egypt’s Minister of Education, and Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanon’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. 
The Arab press has developed to a 
point where it can stand comparison 
with that of most European countries. 

During the same period, the posi- 
tion of women has undergone a radical 
change. Although no spectacular ges- 
tures comparable to Kemal Ataturk’s 
unveiling of the Turkish woman have 
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dramatized the issue, rapid evolution 
has achieved substantial results. Women 
now form a considerable proportion of 
the student body in Lebanon, Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq, and they have entered 
most of the professions. In Syria women 
may vote and it is probable that Egypt 
and Lebanon will soon follow suit. 

In the field of economics, huge irri- 
gation works have been built in Egypt 
and Iraq and agricultural methods have 
been considerably improved in Syria, 
Egypt and Lebanon, resulting in a 
marked increase in output. 

Apart from oil, modern industry 
appeared as recently as the 1930’s when 
the Arab countries, like other under- 
developed regions, suffered much from 
the falling prices of their agricultural 
products. Yet today some 650,000 
Egyptians are employed in industry, 
and several modern plants have been 
established in Syria and Lebanon. 
Throughout the whole region transporta- 
tion is vastly superior to what it was 
twenty years ago. 


In other fields, too, the Arabs have 
done much to pull themselves‘ up by 
their boot straps. Improvements in 
hygiene have resulted in a rapid growth 
of the population. The foundations of 
a modern system of administration and 
taxation have been laid down. At- 
tempts have been made to reformulate 
Islamism and modernize the medieval 
University of Al Azhar and other 
Islamic iastitutions. 

These changes are important and far 
reaching. But, by any modern criterion, 
they are utterly insufficient. They are 
only a beginning. And yet, in certain 
circles they have already aroused re- 
sentment and bitter resistance as do all 
social revolutions. Hence the great 
paradox of the Near Eastern situation. 
Everyone is frustrated anc -ngry, some 
because they believe there has been too 
much change, others because they feel 
that better and bigger and faster re- 
forms are needed. 

Examples of conservative resistance 
are easy to find. Some landowners 


view with alarm the spread of educa- 
tion in villages, fearing that the peas- 
ants may become less docile. Most 
tribal leaders oppose modernization, 
which is bound to undermine their 
authority. Conservatives of all classes 
are horrified by the feminist movement, 
as they have been in all countries. Old 
and powerful families take a dim view 
of democracy, which will diminish their 
political power. Clerics are alarmed by 
the spread of secularism and agnos- 
ticism. Industrialization has bred a 
labor movement with the familiar result 
of strikes and industrial unrest. At the 
same time, the huge population increase 
has led to severe pressure on agricul- 
tural resources in some countries, espe- 
cially Egypt whose population has 
grown sixfold in the last hundred years. 
It also gives rise to a large class of 
landless laborers or peasants with 
dwarf holdings. 

Even more spectacular and violent 
are the frictions caused by the spread 
of Arab nationalism. 
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Arab nationalism is usually mis- 
represented as the outcome of incurable 
xenophobia or of blind Moslem fanat- 
icism. In fact, it is something both 
deeper and more constructive. 
tially it is the political aspect of vhe 
process of westernization: an attempt 


Essen- 


to reconstruct the old society based on 
loyalty to family, tribe and sect into a 
modern state. 
Also, it is largely a result of the impact 


westernized national 
of the West and has assumed promi- 
nence only during the last forty years. 

Arab nationalism has encountered 
opposition within each country; among 
the Arab countries; and from Western 
colonial powers. Within each country, 
because it has appeared as a force 
opposed to the narrow loyalties to 
family, tribe and sect, which for 
millenia have been the only recognized 
ones in the Near East. Among the 
countries, because it seeks to transcend 
local particularisms and unite 60,000.- 
000 Arabs, thus provoking all the usual 
movements of national 
The most powerful of these 


obstacles to 
unity. 
obstacles are: rivalries of ruling dynas- 
ties; economic and political vested in- 
terests; divergent methods developed in 
the past and reinforced by the divisive 
effect of the Mandates during the last 
twenty and the existence of 
ethnic or religious minorities. The 


years; 


creation of the Arab League testifies to 
the desire for unity, but its limited 
success to date demonstrates the 
strength of the resistances to unification 

The main opponents of Arab na- 


tionalism have been. naturally, the Eu- 


ropean colonial powers—chiefly Britain 
More recently it has 


and France. 
also clashed with Zionism. 

The interest of the Western powers 
in the Near East are well known. The 
area contains nearly half the world’s 
oil resources. Moreover, it constitutes 
an important link in the chain of 
world communications, owing to its air- 
ports. harbors, bases and the Suez 
Canal. Hence the conflict between the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union 
for control over the area. Hence, too, 
the clash with local nationalism seek- 
ing to control their own resources and 
territories without foreign interference: 
with Egypt over the Suez Canal and 
the Sudan; with Iraq over oil and 
bases; with Iran over oil. In North 
Africa. where there is a large group of 
French and Italian settlers, the clashes 
have been even more violent. 

It is often forgotten that, from the 
beginning, the Arabs fought hard 
against foreign domination. It took the 
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French almost twenty years of very 
hard fighting to subdue Algeria and 
twenty years to pacify Morocco. 

The Italian conquest of Libya was 
arduous. The occupation of Iraq was 
followed by a widespread revolt which 
cost the British much blood and money. 
In Svria, the French lost many’ thous- 
sands of men during the revolt of 1925. 
In Palestine, the Arabs fought the 
British between 1936 and 1939 and 
the State of Israel was established only 
after a war which left the neighboring 
states burdened with 750,000 refugees. 

The defeat in Palestine has con- 
vinced most thinking Arabs that the 
process of change, great though it has 
been, still falls far short of what is 
necessary. For although that process 





Twelve prominent victims of politi- 
cal assassinations in the Near East. 


King: Abdullah of Transjordan 
Chief of State: Husni el Zaim, Syria 


Prime Ministers: 
Ahmed Maher pasha, Egypt 
Nokroshi Pasha, Egypt 
Mohsen el Barazi, Syria 
Riad el Solh, Lebanon 
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Razmara, Iran 


Cabinet Ministers & politi 
Amin Osman Pasha, Egypt 
Zangineh, Iran 
Sheikh Hasan el Banna, Egypt 
Antun Saadeh, Lebanon 
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has created a distinguished élite it has 
not, except possibly in Lebanon, sub- 
stantially affected the masses, especially 
The social structure of 
Arab countries still shows great in- 


the peasants. 


equalities. The condition of the masses 
is still deplorable. It is true that the 
Arabs are better fed, better clothed and 
less diseased than the bulk of the in- 
habitants of Asia and Africa, but it is 
also only too true that their present 
standard of living falls well below that 
which is the required minimum for the 
foundation of a solid, modernized soci- 
ety able to stand on its own feet. 
There is no doubt that the outlook 
of the Arab masses is changing rapidly. 
The improvement in transportation has 
brought once isolated communities in 
close touch with the cities. The cinema 
and the omnipresent radio have carried 
pictures and news of the outside world 
In spite of 
the prevalent though diminishing illit- 


to the remotest sections. 


eracy (only in Lebanon is more than 
half the population literate) there is 
real yearning after an understanding of 
both local and international politics. It 
is a common sight in villages or work- 


ing class quarters to find a group 
gathered round a man reading a news- 
paper out loud. But there is equally no 
doubt that the economic condition of 
the peasants is not improving rapidly 
enough—indeed in one or two cases 
it is definitely deteriorating. And the 
poverty of the peasants is holding up 
both economic and cultural progress 
Recently some governments have 
taken steps to improve conditions in the 
villages. The Egyptian Government 
has provided cheap credit, promoted co- 
operatives and founded village centers 
which have received high praise for 
their excellent work. In Syria, Iraq 
and Lebanon some measures have been 
carried out and a bill for agrarian 
reform is at present hefore the Syrian 
Parliament. All this is far from ade 
quate, but limited financial resources, 
and the absence of trained personpel., 
Arab Governments 
are usually pictured as swimming in a 
sea of oil royalties, but only Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia, as well as the two 
sheikhdoms of Bahrein and Kuwait. 
derive substantial revenues from oil. 
Regarding the future, one general 
point may be made: the bulk of the 
work will have to be done by the Arabs 
themselves. Outsiders, if they wish, 
can help—but they can also retard 
An excellent example of help 
is provided by the American University 


prevent expansion. 


them. 


of Beirut, whose beneficial influence 
has been incalculable since its founda- 
tion in 1864. 
Arabian American Oil Company which, 


Another example is the 


while making large profits, has done 
much good work in Saudi Arabia. Much 
aid can be rendered in the form of 
technical assistance, of which the coun- 
tries stand in great need, and both the 
UN and the US Government have begun 
to work in this field. Finally, the Arabs 
could be helped by financial aid, like 
that given to Greece, Israel and Turkey. 

But above all the Arabs need the 
sympathy of the Western Powers in 
The latter 
should recognize the need for and the 
inevitability of change and should help 
those movements which are seeking re- 
form and which provide the sole alterna- 
tive to destructive revolution. 

Too often in the past the Great 
Powers have used their influence to re- 
tard progress. If this attitude is re- 
placed by one of understanding and 
construction, the attempt of the Arabs 
to rebuild their society will be con- 
siderably facilitated, with great bene- 
fits ‘not only to themselves but to the 
whole of humanity. 


their present difficulties. 
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AND THOSE 
HE FEARS 


fickling the funny-bone of 
Corarade Ivanov is an offi- 
cial business in Russia. But 
surreptitious “private” hu- 


mor often steals the show. 


By 
ELLSWORTH RAYMOND 


American flyers in Korea 
fear any anti-aircraft fire. 


infantrymen are terrified and de- , 
moralized by machine-gun fire. * 





Tank crews are frightened 
out of their wits — and 
tanks — by aartillery fire. 


T IS ALL RIGHT to laugh in the USSR, 

but only at the right things. How- 
ever, humor is hard to contain; it 
bubbles easily through censorship bars 
and seeps through the whole land of the 
Soviets. If a joke is good it travels fast, 
whether the Politburo likes it or not. 
An anonymous Russian once said: “A 
policeman is born every minute.” To- 
day, whenever there is an awkward 
silence at a party in Russia, someone 
is bound to quote this remark, even if 
he camouflages the innuendo behind an 
innocent smile, 

Such black market humor is of course 
spread only among intimate friends but, 
as time passes, it is repeated from the 
Carpathians to the Pacific. 

Soviet propagandists realized at an 
early date that trying to stop the Rus- 
sian sense of humor would be a hope: 
less enterprise. They decided that the 
thing to do was to divert the need for 
laughter into the right channels. Thus 
Soviet humor easily falls into two cate- 
gories: private and state humor. * “‘Na- 


tionalized” jokes are a Soviet specialty. “ 
State humor appears in official pub- * 


lications and is handed out in meager 
doses. There are no comic strips in 


But what the Businessmen of 
America live in dread of and 
fear most of all is a cease-fire. 


i 


Soviet newspapers, nor do 10-kopeck 
comic books delight Soviet children. 
The average issue of a USSR magazine or 
paper has no more than one or two 
political cartoons, plus an equally small 
number of feuilletons—short, non-fic- 
tional satires. Truly humorous books 
have not appeared since the 1920's. 
Only one humorous magazine is pub- 
lished, the 14 page Crocodile whose 
circulation of 300,000 must satisfy a 
population of 200,000,000. 

Soviet official humor nicely mirrors 
the nature of the Stalinist state. Printed 
jokes and cartoons are socially con- 
scious and rather grim. They always 
illustrate an important political or 
economic problem. Strictly human 
interest stories are absent, nor do 
poetic or imaginary figures like Amer- 


‘ice’s Mickey Mouse or Little Orphan 


‘Annie appear. The lack of a Soviet 
Superman or Dick Tracy or Flash Gor- 
don is easy to understand in a country 
where hero worship must necessarily be 
reserved for the Supreme Dictator only. 

No less than one-third of all cartoons 
are devoted to high-level international 
questions which today means that they 


__lampoon the United States with an 
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JOKES 


exclusive dedication. Thus a recent 
issue of Crocodile devotes four car- 
toons to the illustration of the following 
thesis: “American aviators fear Korean 
anti-aircraft fire. American infantry- 
men fear Korean rifle and machine gun 
fire. American tank crews fear Korean 
artillery fire. But American business- 
men fear above all a cease-fire.” 

A surprisingly constant theme is that 
England has become “an American 
colony.” One of the satiric efforts to 
demonstrate this deplorable state of 
affairs represents an American looking 


at the words “Yankees, go home. We 
are for peace!” which had bcen painted 
on a wall in London. The American 
hails a newsboy and promises him a 
dollar if he will wipe away the inscrip- 
tion. The kid retorts tartly: “Don’t 
offer me the job. I’m not a cabinet 
minister.” 

In the same breath, however, Soviet 
humorists also like to depict what they 
call Anglo-American imperialism in 
Asia. A four color back cover of a 
recent issue of Crocodile presents to 
the reader the protagonists in the 
Iranian oil dispute. There are four of 
them: The British capitalist with ugly, 
rapacious hands; an old gaga of a 
judge of the International Court of Jus- 
tice with a red nose; W. Averell Har- 


STALIN 


LOVES 


riman waving dollar bills with one hand 
and pounding a table with the other; 
and finally a British cruiser steaming 
full speed ahead. 

Readers of the Soviet cartoons cer- 
tainly get a dismal view of the Western 
world. But strange as it may seem at 
first sight, they often receive an almost 
equally dismal picture of the ussr it- 
self. In fact, the majority of official 
jokes printed in the Soviet press, daily 
as well as periodical, poke fun at the 
hidebound bureaucracy, glaring inefh- 
ciency and eternal famine of goods in 
Communist Russia. Often these satirical 
attacks appear as Letters to the Editor, 
witness this one from the director of a 
machine-tractor station in Moscow: 

“It seems that we made a mistake,” 





IRANIAN oil-can surrounded by greedy English businessman, doddering 
Hague judge, dollar-waving, table-thumping Harriman, and British cruiser. 


THAT magazine tells all about how well we live, 
while I sit here without enough money to buy it! 

















AND THOSE HE FEARS 


the Director writes. “We were too late 
in giving an order to the Moscow re- 
gional offices of Agriculture and Auto- 
Tractor Supply for spare parts to repair 
our garden and orchard tractors. And 
now we are paying for this mistake. 
In the busiest period, our tractors stand 
unrepaired. 

“However, there is one circumstance 
in our favor. We naively presumed that 
half a year to receive spare parts would 
be sufficient. Therefore we began to 
fuss about them only in December of 
last year. But we did not take into con- 
sideration that such solid institutions 
as the Agricultural Administration and 
Tractor Supply also need a solid period 
of time to coordinate and organize the 
complicated problem of supplying trac- 


tors with spare parts. 

“So, taught, by bitter experience, .we 
will try next time to be more careful! 
We will. begin to fuss about needed 
parts not half a year, but at least a 
year aiiead. Perhaps then, we will re- 
ceive them on time.” 

Similar items are sent in to Crocodile 
by local correspondents from the four 
corners of the. ussr. A coal-loading 
barge ‘in a Caucasian port was sent a 
year and a half ago to a shipyard for 
repair, and has never returned. Erasers 
from a Moscow factory cut paper like 
an axe. A store in a small city near 
Moscow. has no buttons’”on sale, but 
instead, suggests that customers buy 
trousers and cut the buttdns off. South 
Russians wear shoes out in one week, 





BARE necessities are not the only things people gripe about. Crocodile captions this: 
“Surely, Grandpa, you must remember when they showed a new movie in this town. 





and north Russian mittens last only two 
hours. Only an aged man could possibly 
remember when a village club did not 
show the same old movie plot: instead 
of jailing a proven embezzler, he is sent 
on vacation, at government expense. 

How does the heavily censored Sov- 
iet press dare to publish such true-life 
criticism? Is the famed Mvp secret po- 
lice asleep? 

The answer is obvious. The mvp never 
sleeps. What happens is that the Soviet 
powers find it psychologically correct to 
let the people at large blow off steam, 
while carefully controlling the power of 
pressure and direction of the blow. 

Careful examination shows that offi- 
cial humor keeps its attacks within 
strict limits. The Red Army is never 
criticized, nor is defense industry. In- 
efficiency in fulfilling the Five-Year 
Plan is condemned, but never the Plan 
itself. And, above all, it is always local 
officials who are ridiculed. 

Two Crocodile staff writers discov- 
ered this taboo the hard way. Most 
Soviet officials do so much paper work 
that they never read the heaps of docu- 
ments they sign. In order to prove this 
fact, these Crocodile staffers circulated 
a fake order to build a phoney factory. 
At the start all went well, and 20 Mos- 
cow bureaucrats signed. Then the rash 
Crocodilers submitted the false docu- 
ment to Politburo member Kaganovieh, 
who was also fooled into affixing his 
signature. But Kaganovich did’ not ap- 
preciate the joke, Crocodile was forbid- 
den to publish the story and the two 
overly ambitious humorists vanished 
from Moscow. 

But as long as the ussrR cartoonists 
and satirists aim their attacks at local 
officials, governmental humor is a fine 
safety valve for popular resentment. 
Ivan Ivanovich, Soviet man-in-the-street, 
knows his life is poor, and is mad. By 
reading censored jokes, he learns that 
the government is aware of his prob- 
lems, and that local officials are the 
real culprits. So Ivan’s anger is diverted 
from the Politburo to luckless local bu- 
reaucrats who, in reality, are them- 
selves victims of Moscow’s misplanning. 

As to the unofficial humor, this black 
market variety too has become saturated 
with politics to a surprising degree. I 
know it for a fact that even young 
women in the Soviet tell each other 
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many more stories about Stalin than 
about sex or love. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
non-political jokes are simply unprint- 
able, for they combine the German 
bathroom and French bedroom fun in 
the most outspoken manner. We must 
add to this the spontaneous popular 
humor which is often quite charming 
and has an intimate twist. I once heard 
a peasant advertising his vegetables in 
the market. He chanted: “Buy my cu- 
cumbers. They are‘ripe, green and just 
as sour as my wife!” 

When private humor is _ political, 
sometimes it is simply a sharper ver- 
sion of the official humor. 

A Moscow laborer wakes up late one 
winter morning, and fears he will be 
jailed for being late to work. So he 
does not dress completely but dons his 
overcoat and rushes off carrying his 
pants on his arm. In the evening, he 
returns home, completely dejected. His 
wife asks: “Did you reach the plant on 
time?” “I was later than ever,” he an- 
swers. “Everyone on the street stopped 
me and asked where I had been able to 
buy the pants.” 

More often, however, the private hu- 
mor becomes truly bitter: 

Lenin returns from the dead, and 
asks Stalin how things are going. Stalin 
claims the people follow him and 
proudly displays production figures for 
coal, oil and steel. Lenin asks for fig- 
ures on food, and after seeing them, 
says: “If this continues, the people will 
soon follow me, not you.” 

In another story Churchill, Roose- 
velt and Stalin are riding in a car near 
Yalta when they find the road blocked 
by a cow. Churchill orders the cow to 
clear the road, but the cow does not 
budge. Roosevelt uses his greatest ora- 
tory, but the cow still sits there. Then 
‘alin whispers in the cow’s ear, and 

e animal immediately runs off the 
road. “How did you do it?” Churchill 
and Roosevelt ask. “Simple,” Stalin ex- 
plains, “I told her I'd put her on a 
collective farm.” 

But perhaps the most classic Soviet 
joke of them all is the following: 

One day, after a conference with the 
members of the Politburo, Stalin finds 
that his briefcase of secret papers is 
missing. The beloved leader immedi- 
ately phones Beria, head of the Secret 
Police, and orders the arrest of the 
Politburo members. Next morning 
Stalin finds the briefcase, calls up Beria 
hurriedly and instructs him to release 
the prisoners. Beria replies: “It’s too 
late! All of them have confessed.” 
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SOMEWHERE in England: “You're under arrest!” The poor artist asks “For what?” 
“Espionage. That spot you're painting will sooner or later be an American base. 


Races: i “® Pa cee awe 


“YOU'RE the luckiest man in town. Where did you ever find those spare parts?” 
“Don't look so hopeful. I am merely carrying parts of my bicycle back from a wreck.” 








It is easier to wage psychological warfare 


under a dictatorship 


than under the uncomprehending eyes 


of a democratic Congress 


What's Wrong 
with 
US Propaganda? 


By LEONARD W. DOOB 


F a person who is enjoying a plate 
I of stew is told that the meat comes 
not from a cow or a lamb but from a 
horse or a camel, and if he then stops 
eating, he has been subjected to psy- 
chological warfare. 

The °“reality” is the stew, but his 
reactions to what he tastes and smells 
are altered by the suggestion. It mat- 
ters not at the moment of impact 
whether the suggestion is true or false: 
it effectively changes his behavior. Such 
a verbal attack, however, can be in- 
effective under some conditions. It will 
not cause a man who is starving to 
abandon the stew, nor one who has 
prepared the dish himself, who has 
complete confidence in the integrity of 
the cook, or who has no faith whatso- 
ever in the speaker. 

Thus psychological warfare must con- 
tend with many difficulties. Like the 
statement about the stew, propaganda 
may become completely ineffective un- 
der the influence of various adverse 
circumstances. 

What are the specific difficulties of 
American psychological warfare? What 
are the many vexing problems by which 
it is beset? How do these compare to 
the ones which the Russians must 
solve? 

People abroad acquire ideas concern- 
ing the United States from a wide vari- 


ety of sources, most of which are of 
an indirect or symbolic character, such 
as “Uncle Shylock” or a Senator wav- 
ing a tomahawk before a microphone. 
Within each country, prevailing stereo- 
types about America and Americans 
are transmitted and perpetuated through 
textbooks, literature, motion 
pictures, and most of the mass media 
of communication. Direct contact be- 
tween foreigners and American diplo- 
mats, businessmen, soldiers, tourists, 
or emigrated relatives are more illumi- 
nating but infrequent. From all these 
sources friends, and particularly foes, 
convey current information or misin- 
formation about Amefti¢ans. Thus most 
people abroad have fairly definite views 
about the United States and her poli- 
cies. 

Since opinion on America is so def- 
inite, a simple statement or a series 
of complicated statements is unlikely 
to change people’s reactions to the 
United States. Merely repeating that 
“our stew comes from Grade A cattle 
and theirs from aged horses” will not 
alter the concoction’s taste with dis- 
patch. “Reality,” past experience, and 
current prejudices and predispositions 
remain overwhelmingly important; they 
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Voice of America is not only a radio 
voice, but doubles in print: Imprints from 
some of many booklets it sends abroad. 
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resist the symbols that our information 
services provide. 

How is information about the US 
spread today? 

Western Europeans and some peo- 
ples in Asia learn about America from 
Americans through “normal,” non-gov- 
ernmental channels. American maga- 


zines, books, films, press agency dis-' 


patches as well as American citizens 
circulate with relatively few restric- 
tions. Both in theory and practice the 
Federal supple- 
ments this flow thrdugh information cen- 
ters in foreign countries. These centers 
function like a competent reference 
library for ordinary citizens, influential 
people, and the mass media. They also 
stage exhibits; arrange lectures; dis- 
tribute documentary films; facilitate 
and promote the exchange of students 
and teachers; remind Americans with 
passports that their behavior abroad 
can affect this country’s reputation; 
foster the re-transmission of a limited 
number of American radio programs 
on local stations; and direct short- and 
medium-wave broadcasts of the Voice 
of America. 


Government simply 


Elsewhere, however, the State De- 
partment and the private organization 
known as the Crusade for Freedom 
must devote a major part of their ener- 
gies to reaching, attracting, and hold- 
ing an audience. The medium that is 
almost exclusively employed of course 
is radio—ithe Voice, and Radio Free 
Europe. 

Electrical waves cross frontiers, but 
they can be and are jammed. They can 
have as much effect as that philosophi- 
cal tree falling in an empty forest if 
they are weak, if they are not accurate- 


ly beamed, or if the prospective audi- 


ence has no properly equipped sets to 
receive them or is prevented or intim- 
idated from listening. 

Moreover, the people who actually 
do hear a Voice or a Freedom pro- 
gram must be induced to listen again 
and again. Many Americans, especial- 
ly Congressmen, fail to appreciate the 
need to lure and retain a foreign audi- 
ence. They object to the “free” en- 
tertainment or the “free” news service 
that we offer our antagonists «t the 
taxpayer's expense. It is as thougk they 
believéd that Americans at home could 
be induced to turn on their radio and 
television sets merely to be bombarded 
by a series of uninterrupted commer- 
cials. 

In contrast, Communists everywhere 
are in a position where their communi- 
cations may be received much more 
easily. In democratic countries they en- 
joy a relatively high degree of free- 
dom to speak and to publish. In addi- 
tion, newspapers and radios repori 
Communist activities, even if not in an 
unbiased manner. More significantly, 
Communist representatives within and 
without the Party can plug the Com- 
munist line surreptitiously. 

Lenin made a distinction between 
“agitation” and “propaganda.” He rec- 
ognized that “agitation” in the course 
of an informal ‘face-to-face, give-and- 
take conversation with a small audi- 
ence is more elastic and more success- 
ful than the broadsides of “propa- 
ganda” aimed at a large and heteroge- 
neous group. It is doubtful that 
Americans who travel or reside abroad 
can present the American viewpoint in 
the informal and purposeful manner of 
agitators. 

They have neither the training, in- 





centive, nor the time to do so. The 
United States hesitates to utilize agents 
to support her position surreptitiously 
—so-called “black” propaganda—large- 
ly because of the conviction that dark, 
undercover means will eventually spoil 
white ends. Soviet authorities are not 
plagued by such a scruple. 

Any communication in the sphere of 
psychological warfare must stem from 
two prior decisions: the objective to be 
attained and the audience to be reached. 

Objective means policy. What are the 
policies of the United States Govern- 
ment? To conduct effective psycholog- 
ical warfare it is insufficient merely to 
know that we favor peace, democracy, 
and security and are opposed to com- 
munism and its further diffusion. The 
sub-policies, the means through which 
we hope to achieve such lofty ends at 
home and everywhere in the world, 
must motivate the production and dis- 
semination of each item of information. 
Many of our policies are vague, waver- 
ing, or unstated. Our psychological 
warfare is thus handicapped. 

Soviet propagandists, on the other 
hand, presumably have a master policy 
which guides their actions and their 
psychological warfare. A  sub-policy 
flows not only from that policy but also 
from an opportunistic calculation con- 
cerning the psychological impact which 
an old or a new theme will have upon 
specific audiences. 

What audience should be reached by 
an information program? The question 
is not as innocent as it sounds. Public 
discussion of the Voice, for example, 
usually springs from the assumption 
that American programs are directed 
toward the people at large—everyone 
in the path of its beams. But there are 
less diffuse audiences which may or 
could be the target. It has been ru- 
mored, for example, that the men in 
the Kremlin are human beings. If the 
rumor is correct, then our words, our 
diplomacy, and our deeds can affect 
their morale and their behavior. 

For this select audience, the state- 
ment by an official, the formulation 
and execution of a new foreign or do- 
mestic policy, defense and foreign-aid 
programs are forms of psychological 
warfare. A radio program which 
reaches almost nobody inside Russia 
but which is monitored and then di- 
gested for the benefit of the Kremlin 


“READ all about it!” US Library at 
Tangier, one of many such institutions 
seattered all over the world, where those 
who wish may learn about American life. 





may perform effective service. 
American psychological warfare ef- 
forts, however, eventually are appraised 
by Congress. If Congressmen assume 
that a mass audience is the target, 
when in fact leaders or sub-groups are, 
they may judge those efforts on the 
basis of the wrong criterion. However, 
by blandly naming its chief target, 
America can reveal to Soviet officials 
the why and wherefore behind her dis- 
crete measures, which in turn may 
damage their effectiveness. Similarly, it 
often happens that Congressmen and 
journalists evaluate a publication or a 
radio series as if the audience were in 
the United States, when in fact a major 
and not satisfactorily settled problem 
of our propaganda is to tailor both the 
language and the content of communi- 
cations to specific national audiences. 
A photograph in Amerika (our Life- 
like magazine in Russian which Soviet 
authorities permit to circulate feebly) 
may seem inconsequential to an Amer- 
ican. But it may be most impressive as 
a whole or contain a most impressive 
detail for a Russian reader. Our psy- 
chological warfare, in short, inevitably 
suffers from one of the essential fea- 
tures of a democracy: the demand that 
executives report to legislators and to 


the people. Soviet propagandists, on 
the other hand, are not so distracted. 

During the last war one basic con- 
cept behind American communications 
to mass audiences (as distinguished 
from select groups) was called “the 


strategy of truth.” Nowadays it is 
dubbed the “mirror” approach. We tell 
the truth about ourselves; we mirror 
reality. The truth that we tell and the 
reality that we mirror are world events 
and especially facts about the United 
States. The more people know about 
us and the more facts that are put at 
their disposal, the better they will like 
us and the more eager they will be to 
approve or follow our policies. 

Such strategy is not naive. Every- 
where there are misunderstandings con- 
cerning the United States—its policies, 
its economy, its culture, its history— 
and these can be corrected. Our im- 
portant policy declarations, our institu- 
tions, and our actions need publicity. 
In addition, a mixture of the “good” 
and the “bad” about ourselves from our 
own mouths or hands establishes credi- 
bility, especially during an era in which 


CROWDS gather round hundreds of mo- 
bile units, like this one in the Philippines, 
which show documentary films in remote 
rural areas seldom reached by the press. 


Leonard W. Doob became skilled in the molding of public opinion through 
propaganda as Policy Coordinator of the Overseas Branch, OWI. Active in the 
Institute of Propaganda Analysis after the war, he is author of articles on the 
strategies of psychological warfare and in 1949 produced a book, “Public Opin- 
ion and Propaganda.” He is now Professor of Psychology at Yale University. 





facts are distorted and manhandled. 

This type of psychological warfare 
is criticized by well-intentioned officials, 
legislators, and laymen. Trzth, they 
often say, is a relative matter. No fif- 
teen;minute newscist, no press release, 
no issue of Amerika can ever tell the 
complete truth. Time or space limita- 
tions demand that there be some kind 
of selection. The truth proponents on 
the other hand admit that selection is 
inevitable. But they argue that selection 
is or should be in accordance with di- 
rectives which prescribe a rounded pic- 
ture of news and of this country. 

The. other side replies by advocat- 
ing a “show-case” approach: only those 
items should be communicated which 
display this country to good advantage. 
That view in turn is called unrealistic: 
Truth will out, for if Tass does not pick 
up the item, then Reuters or even an 
American press agency will. There must 
be some source that will give the offi- 
cial view or version of this Government. 
Credibility must be maintained. We 
should -not sovietize ourselves in the 
great debate. 

This controversy about truth is ram- 
pant among our information specialists, 
and consequently is reflected in their 
output. It is a peculiarly democratic 
controversy from which the Russians 
escape by proclaiming a single, irre- 
futable Truth, and the modes of attain- 
ing it. 

Comparison of the effects produced 


by American and.Soviet psychological 
warfare is impossible. Adequate facts 
are not evailable, and the significance 
of the effects can only be grasped as 
future crises arise. In assaying even 
tentative judgments, moreover, perspec- 
tive is essential. The Kremlin may pos- 
sess an overall objective, a policy of 
implementation, an efficiently organ- 
ized propaganda machine and the 
power of force to liquidate the dis- 
sident. However, efforts to indoctrinate 
entire generations from birth and to 
isolate citizens and followers from all 
outside influences leave them unpre- 
pared to cope with conflicting ideas and 
experiences. Their exterior shells may 
be hard, but a single penetration may 
cause them to lose faith. 

There is abundant evidence—from 
surveys, mail, escapees, and the in- 
creasing time and space devoted by 
Soviet-dominated media to refuting 
American programs and publications— 
which suggests that American penétra- 
tion is becoming more and more’ fre- 
quent and extensive. The majority of 
people who hear and see American 
communications, however, are not there- 
by automatically drawn to this land. 
For them, what Americans do and plan 
is undoubtedly more convincing than 
what we say or write. In short, we 
are gradually building the machinery 
to publicize ourselves, but in every 
sphere of action we must have facts 
that are worth publicizing. 











A report from Liechtenstein 


nside 


Wonderland 


[' YOU can imagine a cross between 
a fairy tale and the annual report 
by the board of directors of a finance 
corporation, you have a fairly accurate 
idea of what Liechtenstein is like. Or. 
rather, you are beginning to get the 
feel of this little wonderland, for which 
there’s no match under the sun. 

Liechtenstein—what’s that, anyway? 

Well, I guess they probably skipped 
that in your geography class. You can’t 
blame the teacher, either. The earth is 
big and there’s no speck on it of less 
importance to the course of events than 
Liechtenstein. It hardly rates a foot- 
note in a ten-volume history of our time. 

Now, first of all, let’s.try to locate 
the place. Get a good-sized map of 
Europe and look hard at almost exactly 
the geographical center of it. There, 
in the heart of the Alps, between Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, you'll find a tiny, 
pear-shaped particle of rugged land, 
marked off as an independent country. 
That is the Principality of Liechtenstein 
—all sixty-five square miles of it. 

Not the least of Liechtenstein’s many 
peculiarities is its status as the last 
surviving monarchy in Central Europe. 
All around it, the crowns and scepters 
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By JOACHIM JOESTEN 


have been washed away by the revo- 
lutionary tides springing from two 
great wars. First Germany and Austria 
went republican, then Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. Emperors, kings and grand 
dukes were forced into exile, but the 
Princes of Liechtenstein go on reigning 
undisturbed as they have done for the 
past 250 years. 

At the unprotected, undefended _ bor- 
der pales of Liechtenstein, they have 
posted ah invisible sign: HISTORY— 
pETour. And History obligingly passes. 

I penetrated this border by crossing 
a small, lofty bridge. Below, the thin 
ribbon of the Upper Rhine wound slug- 
gishly between sandbanks. At the far 
end of the bridge, a neat blue-red sign 
informed us that we were entering. the 
Principality of Liechtenstein. No bar- 
riers, no guards, not even a customs 
house. Another mile or so and the 
first village, Schaan, came in sight. 

Almost the first building I set eyes 
upon was a hotel. Not-the shabby, ram- 
shackle, malodorous sort of thing that 
often gocs by that .name in many a 
French, Italian and even Austrian vil- 
lage. It was a spacious structure in 
stone and concrete, trim and inviting. 


VADUZ, capital of a fairy-tale kingdom 
that has conquered the dragon of war and 
is “living happily ever after”; its big 
export the uncontroversial postage stamp. 


Schaan is a village of maybe a thou- 
sand population. 
exhibiting every kind of electrical appli- 


Yet I saw a store 


ance, from pressure cookers to washing 
machines and sefrigerators. In Europe, 
these things are luxuries you'll be 
hunting for in vain in many a big city. 
Little Liechtenstein has them. 

I also noticed in Schaan a school- 
house that would have been a credit to 
any American town of, say, 25,000 
population. I never saw so many 
windows in a building of comparable 
size. Along its front alone, I counted 
49. There were many more on each 
It looked like a 
glasshouse with concrete fill-ins between 
windows. The front yard was pleas- 
antly planted with trees and flowers. 

I rode on to Vaduz, the capital, past 
tidy farmhouses and more pretentious 
residences. Vaduz, with its 2,600, is not 
even a town in the strict sense of the 


side and in the rear. 


term, yet on its outskirts there is what 
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DEER park at Thalhof, hunting lodge of 
Prince Franz I, where he took delight 
in personally feeding his tame deer in 
wintertime, and let others talk of war. 





we would call a suburban settlement of 
striking beauty and opulence. Stately 
manors alternate with swanky villas 
and cozy cottages, each with its private 
driveway and flower garden. 

I found this happy valley abloom 
with golden forsythia and pink cherry 
blossoms, with crocuses and pansies, 
daffodils and hyacinths. A miniature 
Eden, nestling in a fold of the Alps, 
between towering peaks; a rhapsody 
of color and perfume. 

Practically every house, store and 
public building in Liechtenstein is built 
with stone and concrete. I did not see 
a single wooden structure, no hovels, 
no shacks—though there may be some, 
of course, in the scattered mountain 
hamlets. Everything looks neat and 
solid—modern and efficient. 

Far from being the pastoral, backward 
country I had imagined, Liechtenstein 
ofiers the nearest thing to the Amer- 
ican standards of material comfort and 
gracious living one can find on the 
Continent today. It is motorized to an 
exceptional degree. With a total popu- 
lation of 13,500 by latest count, the 
Liechtenstein motor. vehicles bureau 
issues well over a thousand registra- 
tions a year. This is a higher rate of 
automobile traffic per head of the popu- 
lation, I believe, that can be found 
almost anywhere else in Europe. And it 
has more filling stations and garages 
than you would find even in America in 
so small a residential area. 

In 1949, Liechtenstein had 1,642 
telephones and 2,091 radio sets in 
operation. At the post office in Vaduz 
you can buy your stamps, after closing 
hours, from automats outside. 

The Government House in Vaduz is 
a stately, cream-colored building. On 
the ground floor, it houses police head- 
quarters and the jail—which is gen- 
erally empty. On the first floor are the 
government offices; on the second, Par- 
liament and the courts hold their ses- 
sions; in a side wing, the national bank. 

In the administrative section, I was 
received by Mr. Ferdinand Nigg, the 
deputy chief of government. The Head 
of the Government was out of town, 
presiding over a school examination. 

Mr. Nigg, who also administers the 
departments of economy, police, health 
and social welfare, is a small, pot- 
bellied, friendly person. His_ boss, 
“Chief of the Princely Government” 
Alexander Frick, is long and spare. 
They are a little like Abbott and Cos- 
tello, and not only in looks. Politically, 
they don’t get along too well. 

Frick heads the Progressive Citizens’ 
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Party; Nigg, the Patriotic Union. 
Don’t blame me: I can’t tell you the 
difference between the two. The oldest 
Liechtensteiner couldn’t explain it to 
me. After fighting for years tooth and 
nail, the two parties formed a coalition 
at the end of the war. Not long ago, the 
coalition cracked wide open, but Frick 
and Nigg have to carry on as a team, 
willy-nilly, because they have been 
elected by Parliament, and appointed 
by the Prince, for six years, and neither 
will let them resign ahead of time. 

P.rliament, in Liechtenstein, con- 
sists of a 15-man “Landtag,” which is 
democratically elected for four years. 
Public opinion is represented by two 
newspapers (“Liechtensteiner Volks- 
blatt” and “Liechtensteiner Vaterland” ) , 
one on each side of the political fence. 
The former comes out three times, the 
latter twice a week. 

“What is the source of this little 
count-y’s conspicuous wealth?” I asked 
Mr. Wligg. He replied promptly, em- 
phatically and fallaciously, as trained 
politicians always do everywhere: “Our 
agriculture, our industry, our vine- 
yards... 

I did not press the point, for I 
realized he would not give me the story. 

Fact is that Liechtenstein’s agricul- 
ture cannot even feed the native popu- 
lation, much less yield a surplus. Only 
38.5 percent of the total area is tillable. 
Chief products are potatoes, vegetables 
and corn. 

There are some industries (textiles, 
metal-working and the manufacture of 
false teeth), but not enough to sustain 
the population either. As to wine-grow- 
ing—in the old days, “Vaduz Wines” 
were famous—it has declined sharply 
since the turn of the century. 

As it is, Liechtenstein’s foreign trade 
balance is heavily passive. At least 
nine out of ten articles of ordinary 
household use are imported from 
abroad. With its comfortable style of 
living. Liechtenstein would have been 
stone broke long ago, but for a number 
of ingenious and partly secret sources of 
income. 

If you really want to know what 
makes Liechtenstein tick, all you have 
to do is take a stroll through the main 
street of Vaduz and glance at the brass 
plates on the doors. 

On just one of these doors, I noticed 
the following signs, in German, French 
and English: 

Allgemeine Treuhand A. G., Graphica 
Etablissement, Edipo, Truha Handels 
Trust, Etablissement Bristol, Establish- 
ment Emeralda, Toureco Trust, Socicteé 
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Financiére Economique Européenne, 
Techag Anstalt, Etablissement Chimag, 
Etablissement Credo. 

Behind these fancy names hide for- 
eign money interests which for one 
reason or another have sought a haven 
in hospitable Liechtenstein. The Trade 
Register in Vaduz bulges with the 
names, mostly fictitious, of some 200 
foreign-owned corporations which osten- 
sibly have established headquarters here. 

They represent flight capital from 
France, Belgium, Holland and other 
countries with unstable currencies; 
Swiss meney of uncertain origin and 
doubtful purpose; nest-eggs, provi- 
dentially stored away by fugitive Nazis 
and Quislings; and a lot of tax evasion 
money from Great Britain, the United 
States and elsewhere. For a consid- 
eration, anybody can profitably organize 
a holding company or trust fund regis- 
tered in Vaduz. Many of the existing 
fancy-name corporations specialize in 
setting up such dummies for wealthy 
foreigners who never did, and never 
will, set foot in Liechtenstein. 

The moderate taxes paid by these for- 
eign interests to the Liechtenstein Gov- 
ernment usually are quite dispropor- 
tionate to the huge amounts of capital 
involved. The amount of tax to be paid 
is figured in each case “by arrange- 
meni,” on a lump sum basis. While the 
rates are not very high, the State and 
the 11 communities of Liechtenstein 
benefit from these arrangements to the 
tane of about a million Swiss francs a 
year. This sum is equal to one-fourth 
of the national budget. 

Hand in hand with the steady influx 
of foreign capital into Liechtenstein 
goes a continuous rise in the number of 
foreign residents. According to up-to- 
date figures given me by Mr. Nigg, 
there are now 2,500 foreigners living 
permanently in the principality. In 
other. words, one out of every five 
Liechtensteiners was born under a 
different sky. This is the highest pro- 
portion of foreigners in the population 
of any European country. 

After the war, when the already huge 
horde of stateless Europeans was fur- 
ther swelled by thousands of former 
Nazi big shots who preferred to remain 
incognito for a few years, the citizen- 
ship of Leichtensten was highly prized, 
and priced. Some people who were in 
urgent need of valid papers and could 
afford the price thought nothing of 
shelling out 80,000 to 100,000 Swiss 
francs or over 20,000 dollars for a 
Liechtenstein 


passport. In recent 


years, these transactions have become 


less frequent and they are now more 
discreetly handled, but they are still 
in the picture. 

Another highly profitable source of 
revenue for the Liechtenstein Govern- 
ment is the sale of postage stamps to 
philatelists the world over. The printing 
of ever new series of postage stamps, 
not for sale to the public but as col- 
lector’s items, is the foremost industry 
of Liechtenstein. It yields a net profit 
of some 800,000 Swiss francs a year. 
Incidentally, Liechtenstein postage 
stamps are highly appreciated by 
philatelists for their artistic design and 
careful execution. 

Until the end of World War I, Liech- 
tenstein stood entirely on its own feet. 
In the following years, it handed over 
to Switzerland a number of the cus- 
tomary attributes of national sov- 
ereignty. This transfer of powers, it is 
important to note took place at the ex- 
plicit request of Liechtenstein, not 
Switzerland. 

First, in 1919, Liechtenstein gave up 
its foreign relations, asking Switzerland 
to assume the diplomatic protection and 
consular representation of its nationals, 
to which the Swiss agreed. Since then, 
Liechtenstein has maintained only one 
legation aboard—in the Swiss capital 
of Berne. 

Next, in 1921, Liechtenstein’s commu- 
nications system (post, telephone and 
telegraph) was integrated with that of 
Switzerland, with the reservation that 
the principality would continue to issue 
its own stamps. 

Finally, since January 1, 1924, Liech- 
tenstein and Switzerland have been 
united in an economic union based on 
the same currency (the Swiss franc) 


PRESENT ruler Prince Franz Joseph II 
read a short speech at his coronation, as 
he stood beside widow of Prince Franz I. 





and the abolition of all trade barriers, 
frontier restrictions and customs duties 
between the two countries. 

This close relationship between the 
Swiss Confederation and its tiny 
neighbor represents a novelty in inter- 
national affairs and it is frequently mis- 
understood abroad. When Liechtenstein, 
for example, in 1949 applied to the 
United Nations for permission to join 
the International Court of Justice, Rus- 
sia opposed the move on the grounds 
that the principality was not a sovereign 
state. However, the opposition of the 
Soviet bloc was voted down in the 
United Nations Assembly, which ap- 
proved the petition and thus recognized 
Liechtenstein’s claim to sovereignty. 

Only once has Liechtenstein appealed 
to Switzerland for help in a matter 
unrelated to their economic union. That 
was in the last month of World War 
II, when a little band of White Russians 
who had been fighting on the German 
side “invaded” the principality. An- 
guished appeals began flashing, and 
Swiss tanks hurriedly appeared at the 
border. But it proved to be a false 
alarm. The “invaders” meant no harm; 
all they wanted to do was to “sur- 
render” to the Liechtensteiners for 
internment in the neutral country. 


The sovereign ruler of this toy na- 
tion, Prince Franz Joseph II, is a per- 
sonable man of 44, who looks like a 
rejuvenated and better nourished ver- 


sion of Adolphe Menjou. He has a 
beautiful and charming wife, the former 
Countess Georgine Wilczek of Vienna, 
and two little boys. 

The Prince is not only the last of the 
German-speaking monarchs (who, not so 
long ago, were counted by the dozen), 


. while a large crowd — as crowds go 
in Liechtenstein—watched the ceremonies 
from the grounds of the Prince’s Chateau. 


he is also the last authentic relic from 
feudal times. Nominally, he wields 
much greater power than, say, the King 
of England or the King of Denmark. 
He rules “by the grace of God,” his 
person is sacrosanct and _ inviolable 
and he can do no wrong. In actual fact, 
he interferes little with the government 
and conscientiously abides by the Con- 
stitution of Ocober 5, 1921. 

But the chief reason why the princely 
family is popular in Liechtenstein is 
that it doesn’t cost the state one red 


cent. There is no Civil List in the ° 


principality and none is needed. For 
the Princes of Liechtenstein have long 
ranked with Europe’s ten richest fam- 
ilies. 

They used to own vast estates in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other 
parts of the former Austrian Empire, 
which were much larger and infinitely 
more lucrative than their holdings in 
the principality. A few years ago, those 
eastern latifundia were nationalized in 
the course of the Soviet orbit’s agrarian 
reform. In spite of Switzerland’s good 
offices in his behalf, Prince Franz 
Joseph never received a penny of com- 
pensation from the Moscow-steered 
countries. 

Even so the Prince is still well off, 
and would be in an even better position 
if he didn’t have to care for a flock of 
poor relations who have descended upon 
him in the last few years. Liechtenstein 
is full of these pauperized counts and 
barons, bearers of illustrious names— 
Loewenstein, Dietrichstein, Feursten- 
berg, Andrassy, Esterhazy, Kinsky and 
what not. So much so that “to bring 
blue bood to Vaduz” has become the 
local equivalent of “coals to New- 


castle.” Small wonder if every once in 
a while the Liechtenstein papers carry 
a brief and formal notice like this: “Not 
responsible for the debts of my aunt 
Countess So-and-So.—Prince of Liech- 
tenstein.” 

Quite recently, the harrassed Prince 
has had family trouble of a more seri- 
ous kind. On December 23, 1950, 
Prince Hans of, Liechtenstein, a cousin 
of the ruler, was arrested by the police 
of Lindau, Germany, on charges of 
smuggling. In spite of angry protests 
from Vaduz, Prince Hans was arraigned 
in court and convicted of having smug- 
gled 23,000 Swiss watches into Ger- 
many under the guise of diplomatic 
privileges. (The Prince was attached 
to the Liechtenstein Legation in Berne.) 
He spent four months in jail and had to 
pay half a million marks in fines. 

Vaduz Castle, residence of the Princes 
of Liechtenstein, is, like the family it- 
self, a grandiose leftover from medi- 
aeval times. Sitting precariously on 
the edge of a precipitous rock, with a 
sheer drop of several hundred yards 
down to the village, it dominates the 
Rhine valley for miles. With its thick 
walls, massive round towers, moat and 
drawbridge, against a hackdrop of 
jagged, snowcappec mountain peaks, it 
is an imposing sample of mediaeval 
architecture. 

But, just as Liechtenstein itself is 
both ancient and modern, romantic and 
businesslike, quaint and up-to-date, so 
is Vaduz Castle a place of striking and 
delightful contrasts. Behind the grey 
and forbidding walls of cyclopean pro- 
portions, the princely family enjoys 
every modern convenience, luxury and 
refinement which tradition, good taste 
and a well-lined pocketbook can afford. 

The courtyard at Vaduz Castle is 
something out of “Prince Hamlet,” but 
in it are parked the streamlined sedans 
of the princely family. However. they 
manage to negotiate the narrow draw- 
bridge remains a mystery to me. Be- 
hind ancient walls, hung with priceless 
tapestries, you may discover an ultra- 
modern bathroom. Some of the many 
rooms in the huge castle are furnished 
in style, with old German cupboards, 
Dutch ovens and Venetian marriage 
coffers, while others remind you of a 
suite at the Waldorf. 

And so it goes, for this is Liechten- 
stein for you: A thirteenth century 
castle, a feudal grand seigneur, a smug- 
gling prince. 200 finance corporations, 
a gas station at every corner and no end 
of postage stamps. Is there anything 
like it in the world? 
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6é ow, Mr. Tao-Kim Hai, which 
N one of the three is your family 
name?” 

“All three of them. My first name is 
André Marie.” 

“But what do your friends call you?” 

“Hai. Just plain Hai. To be exact, 
they call me ‘five feet Hai.’ ” 

Which indicates that Mr. Tao-Kim 
Hai stands just fix» feet above floor 
level, and if we take into consideration 
that the floor on which he stands is the 
33rd floor of the UN Headquarters we 
may see that he is a person of some 
stature. He hails from Viet Nam, Indo- 
China (a country which is not a mem- 
ber of the UN) and he is area specialist 
of the Asia and Pacific section of the 
Non-Selfgoverning Territories Division. 

If one were to ask the man in the 
street what a non-selfgoverning terri- 
tory is, he probably wouldn’t know. 
And if he were told that they are col- 
onies, he would ask, “What does the 
UN have to do with colonies?” 

We learned that the UN Charter 
obliges the powers which administer 
colonies to submit a yearly report of 
their activities to the Division of Non- 
Selfgoverning Territories. We ventured 
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THIRD IN A SERIES OF UN CLOSE-UPS 


People 
Under Glass: 


to say that these reports must present 
the activities of the powers in the rosiest 
light. This is partly so; but the reports 
are full of meticulously correct figures 
and statistics, and it is these figures 
that the experts pounce upon and 
pull apart to find bits of revealing in- 
formation, such as the difference be- 
tween the number of tax-collectors in a 
territory, and the number of doctors. 
These findings are then submitted to 
the Special Committee composed of 
sixteen members, of which eight are 
Administering Powers, and eight are 
not. There the various matters are 
debated, and their criticisms and recom- 
mendations are submitted to the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly 
which may then recommend that the 
Administering Powers 
schools and fewer jails. 
In November, 1949, Tao-Kim was 
named Assistant Secretary of the U. N. 
Korean Commission, and he lived in 
Seoul until June, 1950. He and his 
Ohio-born wife, who is part American 
Indian, rented a house and had five 
Korean servants. 


build more 


The servants were 
able to cook in five languages: Amer- 
ican, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and 


Mr. TAO-KIM HAI 


Area Specialist of Territories 


This doesn’t even take in 
Mrs. Tai-Kim Hai who cooks in fifteen 
languages. Accordingly, their house 
was the gastronomic center for diplo- 
mats in Seoul. 

We inquired about the Korean na- 
tional dish, Kimchi. Kimchi is a mix- 
ture of cabbage and turnips fermented 
for several months. A European sauer- 


Burmese. 


kraut has a venerable odor. But it 
seems that its Asiatic cousin smells to 
high heaven, in such a degree that the 
jar in which it ferments has to be 
buried in the ground outside the house. 

There is no meat in Kimchi. Some- 
times abalone is added. It may be 
eaten cold or warm. Mr. Tao-Kim Hai 
prefers it cold. Both he and his wife 
are experts in Oriental cooking, and 
contribute often to Gourmet magazine. 

For years the UN Commission in 
Seoul had made vain efforts to contact 
the North Korean authorities in order 
to talk abeut the unification of Korea. 
When the North Koreans began to move 
southward, some members of the Com- 
mission said, “Well, we wanted to meet 
them. Here they come. Let’s go and 
talk to them.” 

For this project Tao-Kim was named 











bearer of the UN flag. However, the 
Commission subsequently decided to 
stick to the South Korean government, 
and tried to contact it. But the South 
Korean government was already in 
flight, and not to be found. After the 
Commission had chased the government 
over considerable territory in fruitless 
search, it finally gave up and evacu- 
ated to Tokyo, 

It is always intriguing to know how 
people get to the UN, so we asked Mr. 
Tao-Kim Hai what he did before join- 
ing. 

“I sold towels and sheets in’ the 
Maison Christophe, Rue de Sentier in 
Paris. This was to finance my studies,” 
he added in a lower voice. He also con- 


fessed that he had contributed articles 
to Paris newspapers, such as Le Petit 
Parisien, and L’Intransigeant. He was 
also correspondent of Indo-Chinese 
newspapers. 

“Then for three years, I was Con- 
trolleur of the City of Paris in charge 
of supervising dues on tickets sold in 
movies and nightclubs—the droit du 
pauvre. The best part of it was super- 
vising the Moulin Rouge where I got 
free champagne.” 

In World War II, Tao-Kim fought as 
a sergeant in the regular French Army 
and fell into a German prison camp 
along with 75 of his soldiers. The 75 
Frenchmen made a point of obeying the 
orders of the little Indo-Chinese, until 


a Nazi officer, outraged, called a group 
of them aside, and said, “How can you 
white Frenchmen take orders from an 
Asiatic?” 

“First,” said a Frenchman, “in the 
French Army there is no race prejudice. 
Second, he is highest in rank, so we 
take orders from him. Third, he is a 
docteur en droit!” 

“Docteur en droit,” repeated the Nazi, 
impressed. He raised his eyebrows and 
said to himself, “Herr Doktor!” 

From that time on, Tao-Kim Hai 


_ was addressed by the Nazi guard as 


“Herr Doktor,” and thus ended race 
prejudice in that particuluar camp. 

When Tao-Kim Hai first came to 
prison, the Nazi interrogator asked 
him if he had any friends in Germany. 

“Yes,” said Tao-Kim Hai, “I had a 
German friend at Oxford. But he 
turned bad. He is Minister Without 
Portfolio in the Nazi Government. His 
name is Dr. Paul Schmidt, interpreter 
for Adolf Hitler.” 

While in prison camp, Tao-Kim Hai 
became Laureate of the French Acad- 
emy, and was honored with a gold 
medal for a book about the history of 
Indo-China. He did not learn about it 
for two until after he had 
escaped from prison, landed in Mar- 
seilles, and joined the Free French 
forces. He participated in the libera- 
tion of Paris. 


years, 


“Did you kill many Nazis?” we asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered modestly. “I 
had only a revolver.” 

This reminded us of the story of 
the drummer in the Russian army whom 
Stalin asked, “Do you Jove me?” 

we 

“Could you kill me?” 

“With this drum?” 

In 1944, Tao-Kim Hai was sent by 
the French Government as a member 
of the delegation to a conference on the 
problems of the Pacific, at Hot Springs, 
Va. From there he was sent to San 
Francisco to the Conference which 
wrote the UN Charter, When the 
Secretariat was created, he was offered 
a post in the Non-Selfgoverning Terri- 
tories Division. 

So this is the easy way for a man 
to get a job at the United Nations: sell 
towels and sheets at the Maison Chris- 


tophe in Paris, supervise night clubs, 
become a Nazi prisoner, escape, have 
a revolver and via Hot Springs and 
San Francisco land in a gyroscope fac- 
tory at Lake Success and take the Long 
Island Rail Road to New York. 

Betty Stongs 
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Like her daughters, the City of Light is torn between 


the desire of dressing herself up for the meeting 


of the world’s diplomats, and the necessity 


of watching her pocketbook , 


The Assembly Goes to Paris 


By CURT L. HEYMANN 


or the second time, Paris has been 
| pre as the site of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly. In the 
intervening three years many things 
have changed, some for the better, 
some for the worse. 

When the fourth Assembly met here 
in 1948, such commodities as gasoline 
and bread were still rationed. Today 
everything is abundant and Paris is once 
again, at least to the foreign visitor, 
a Mecca of gaiety and luxury. But 
prices are stiff, two or three times 
higher than in 1948. And the French 
standard of living is lower because 
wages didn’t keep in step. Those coming 
here for the sixth Assembly in No- 
vember will do well to remember this. 

As in the rest of western Europe, 
there’s the threat of inflation. The value 
of the French franc has been kept at 
the steady level of 350 to the dollar 
and the black currency market prac- 
tically disappeared. But a 1,000-franc 
note today buys only a fraction of 
what it bought in 1948. 

Then, while there was fear of war, 
there was no actual war danger. France’s 
economy, through Marshall Plan aid, 
was geared for rehabilitation and re- 
construction. France’s economy today 
suffers the strains of her rearmament 
efforts and her obligatione under the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

Under the impact of these conditions, 
the French government was reluctant to 
invite the United Nations. In fact, 
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Francis Lacoste, the French delegate, 
did not extend an invitation but ren- 
dered a “conditional welcome” in care- 
fully couched diplomatic language. 
When only 24 nations voted in favor 
of the French capital (17 voted No 
and 19 abstained) M. Lacoste said his 
government had laid down the condi- 
tions under which the General Assem- 
bly “could convene in Paris.” 

Faced with a fait accompli, the 
economy-minded French cabinet solved 
Problem No. 1, the question of ex- 
penses, as follows: the French are pay- 
ing about $3,500,000 for the construc- 
tion of the new building and their 
equipment, while all UN members must 
meet transportation and cost of living 
For this 
purpose, the Assembly allocated a bud- 
get of $2,350,400. Each delegation, of 
course, pays its own expenses. 

The French figured (ard told their 
worried tax payers) that they will bene- 
fit far in excess of the entire budget. 
For in November, when the 2,000th 
birthday celebrations of Paris and the 
tourist season come to an end, there'll 
be an influx of United Nations people. 
Members of 60 delegations, 500 mem- 
bers of the secretariat, 300 foreign press 
and radio correspondents—5,000 visitors 
all told, will spend an average of $15,000 
a day—over a period of from three to 
four months a total of about $6,000,000 
—in foreign currencies. It’s a bonanza 
for the French treasury. 


allowances of the secretariat. 


The three-and-a-half million dollar 
expenditure for new construction will 
not be wasted entirely. In 1948 the 
French spent nearly $3,000,000 to re- 
build the Palais de Chaillot, readjust- 
ing it for the purposes of the Assembly 
and constructing a temporary adminis- 
tration building in the Place de Troca- 
dero. Notwithstanding the fact that 
many improvements, such as the instal- 
lation of elevators, were permanent, 
the whole scheme was of a temporary 
nature and most of the investment was 
lost. Moreover, the exhibits of the four 
Chaillot museums had to be moved and 
restored. 

This time, an entirely different 
scheme, based on a new plan, has been 
laid out. It’s the idea of Jacques Carlu, 
chief architect of the French Govern- 
ment and one of Europe’s outstanding 
architectural planners. He designed the 
Chaillot for the 1937-38 World’s Ex- 
hibition and built the elaborate struc- 
tures in 18 months. As curator of the 
Chaillot museums he supervised their 
conversion for the 1948 Assembly and 
was again placed in charge of the new 
building for the forthcoming meeting. 

The new building for the Assembly 
has been erected in the Trocadero gar- 
dens, on the slope down from the ter- 
race of the Chaillot to the Seine in the 
direction of the Eiffel Tower. Covering 
an area of 250,000 square feet, the new 
structure, even if it’s only temporary, 
fits perfectly into the semi-circle of the 









































Chaillot layout. It consists of three 
wings, in the shape of a “U,” grouped 
around the magnificent basin and its 
fountains, which are illuminated at 
night. 

The main or Center Wing adjoins the 
grand hall of the Chaillot Theatre 
which, as in 1948, has been re-equipped 
for the general sessions. The orchestra 
seats have been removed and replaced 
with benches for the 60 delegations. 
There are again booths for the trans- 
lators and broadcasters on both sides 
of the auditorium and a gallery for film 
and television operators. The rear of 
the orchestra is reserved for distin- 
guished visitors and the working press 
while the balcony is open to the public. 

The huge stage (one of the biggest 
and most modern on the Continent) 
with the impressive backdrop of the 


NEWLY built addition to the Palais de Chaillot buildings, foreground, which will 





house the UN General Assembly in Paris this fall. Low in structure, it does 
not obstruct the long vista from the Palais to the Eiffel Tower across the Seine. 


flags of UN member nations, is the 
Assembly’s rostrum and can be trans- 
formed into a platform for the Security 
Council. As in 1948, the theatre’s big 
hall has been turned into a first-class 
dining foyer and there are smaller 
restaurants and bars adjoining. 

The newly constructed Center Wing 
is 50 feet high and 250 feet long and 
houses four large conference rooms 
each capable of holding 500 people. A 
foyer in front of these rooms opens 
onto the Trocadero gardens. It serves 
as the delegates’ lounge or a reception 
hall for informal gatherings and on 
each end has a postal and telegraph 
office and a UN Information Desk. 

Each of the side wings is 500 feet 
long and has a basement and three 
stories above ground. In the right 
wing (facing south) are seven addi- 


tional small conference rooms for sub- 
committees and group meetings; offices 
for the translators; bureaus for docu- 
ments and documentation; offcial 
records and order of the day. Police 
and fire stations and printing presses 
are in the basement. 

In the left wing (facing north) are 
the offices of the Secretary General and 
his assistants, the UN secretariat, spe- 
cial representatives, information serv- 
ices, administration, library and arc- 
hives, and headquarters for the press 
and news agencies, radio, film and tele- 
vision. There are also banking facil- 
ities, a tourist and travel office and a 
telephone switchboard big enough for 
a city of 100,000 people. 

Both wings combined, house 600 of- 
fices spread over a floor space of 275,- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Dean Acheson 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 


UN Correspondent, New York Times 


The Sixth General Assembly of the UN 


But mostly it will try to answer 


The Big Question of this age 


will wrestle with dozens of momentous problems. 










Peace or War? 
Agenda for the UN 


Trygve Lie 


OME time in the afternoon of No- 
S vember 6, about 500 men who draw 
their pay for being diplomats will sit 
down in a concert-hall in Paris and 
will be told they have three or four 
months to do something about Korea, 
provide the United Nations with a tough 
collective security system, bring peace 
to Palestine, the Balkans and Kashmir, 
have a go at atomic energy control 
and, while they are at it, abolish flog- 
ging in the African trust territories. 

Some time about the middle of Janu- 
ary, there will be sharp little editorials 
in the world’s press about the time- 
wasting debate-marathon in Paris. And 
then sometime toward the beginning of 
February these 500 men will start hold- 





Andrei Vishinsky 


ing day and night sessions to wind up, 
in a hurry, work on an agenda too 
heavy with the world’s problems for 
any international agency to carry with- 
out collapsing from exhaustion. 

By now, six years after the founding 
days at San Francisco, the preparation 
of the agenda of a General Assembly 
has developed some of the formalism 
of the minuet. 

First come the forebodings: this will 
be the crucial session, the one key ses- 
sion. Then come the warnings: the 
other side will bring up its big propa- 
ganda guns; watch out. Then the catch- 
phrases: this will be the session of 
Berlin, East-West, atomic energy, Korea, 

About a couple of months before 






























opening day, the secretariat issues a 
list of items carried over from the last 


agenda, a whopping big list. And in 
the first few days of the session, the 
big powers will take the wrappings off 
their surprise packages—the carefully 
thought out proposals that will provide 
headlines—the Soviet suggestions for 
Big Five pacts, the United States plans 
for building collective security. 

For months now, the Foreign Minis- 
tries of the major powers have been in 
preparation for the Paris meeting, the 
sixth session of the General Assembly. 
Even in the Soviet world, which for- 
mally hammers at the importance of the 
Security Council with its veto, there is 
tacit recognition that the General As- 
sembly, where each country has one 
vote and no more and where there is no 
veto, has become the supreme arm of 
the United Nations. 

The one big question of the world— 
is it to be peace, or is it to be war?— 
will stand larger than ever at the Paris 
session. The breakdown of the truce 
talks at Kaesong and the cross-charges 
that followed from that breakdown 
make the question sharper, more poign- 
ant than ever before. 

Ernest Gross, the deputy United 
States delegate to the United Nations, 
pointed one day recently to the strategy 
that the West thinks the Soviet bloc 
will follow at the Assembly: the launch- 
ing of a new peace campaign. This 
time there is a good deal of thinking 
among Western diplomats that instead 
of merely pointing out the gaping 
holes in the Soviet peace screen, it 
would be a good idea for the West to 
take the initiative and in some con- 
crete and dramatic form put forward 
its own peace campaign. It is a good 
bet that peace will be the keynote of 
the opening days and the surprise pro- 
posals—if not of the closing days. 

But even without any crystal ball, 
the shape of the Paris Assembly has be- 
come quite clear. The provisional 
agenda—delegations can still add to it, 
and will—already has fifty-eight items 
on it, at least a dozen heavy with the 
weight of East-West disputes. 

The Assembly is formed of six major 
committees—for political and security 
questions, for economic affairs, for so- 
cial, humanitarian and cultural prob- 
lems, for trusteeship matters, for ad- 
ministrative questions and for legal 
items. And, as always, it is the first 


committee—the political and security— 
to which the big-name diplomats will 
be appointed and which will provide the 
meat of the session. 


These are some of the problems that 
the political committee will have to 
deal with at Paris: 

Korea: The original United Nations 
commitment in Korea was made by the 
Security Council, when the Russians 
were boycotting. But once the Russians 
and their veto returned, the West moved 
the Korean case to the Assembly. The 
Paris session will face these Korean 
headaches: whether to issue a new ap- 
peal for a cease-fire; whether to go on 
record condemning enemy stalling at 
Kaesong; whether to make a new bid 
to United Nations members to send 
more troops to the front. 

If there is a cease fire, the Assembly 
will face. a huge what-next. And in 
addition, the Assembly will again have 
to take up the monumental task of 
Korean rehabilitation, important not 
only to Korea but as a symbol to the 
rest of the world that the United Na- 
tions will come to the economic aid of 
a victim state 

China: The problem of the repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations 
was taken up gingerly by the fifth ses- 
sion, promptly shunted to a seven-nation 
committee which decided that it should 
do nothing for the time being. The 
“time being” never ended, and once 
again the Assembly will be called upon 
by the Soviet world to seat Communist 
China. 

Tied to the Chinese representation 
issue are other problems that the As- 
sembly will have to tackle—Soviet bloc 
charges of American domination of 
Formosa; Chinese nationalist charges 
that the Soviet Union is the power be- 
hind Peiping. In one way or another, 
then, the entire momentous problem of 
the balance of power in the Far East 
will be before the Paris session. 

Palestine: Once again, the General 
Assembly will be confronted with the 
tensions of the Middle East. High on 
the list of Middle East problems is the 
fate of the Arab refugees of the 
Palestine War. Western diplomats are 
worried, too, that the lack of a perma- 
nent truce between Israel and the Arab 
states, if dragged on too long, may 
result in new outbreaks of fighting. 
There will be a report on the efforts 
of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine to bring a 
peace settlement to Palestine. 

Another Middle Eastern controversy 
that is likely to crop up during debate 
is Egypt’s closing of the Suez Canal 
to Israel-bound cargo. 

Balkans: A familiar word at the 
United Nations, a familiar world prob- 








lem. The United Nations’ watchdog 
committee in the Balkans has turned 
in a report blistering the Soviet bloc 
for organizing a guerrilla network to 
harass Greece and asking for the con- 
tinuation of the arms embargo against 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

Collective Security; It was during the 
fifth session that the Western powers, 
led by the United States, made a con- 
certed effort to strengthen the United 
Nations’ collective security system, with 
an eye toward future Soviet military 
moves. That effort will be pushed at 
the Paris Assembly. There will be a 
report from the Collective Measures 
Committee outlining military, economic 
and political steps that might be taken 
against an aggressor. The most delicate 
point, from the Western view, will be 
the extent to which regional defense 
organizations such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization should be tied to 
United Nations security. 
The United States wants the tie firm 
and plain. Some of our allies are not 
quite so sure, are afraid of identifying a 
world peace organization such as the 
United Nations with a regional mili- 
tary defense group such as NATO. 

Atomic Energy: It is no secret that 


collective 


no diplomat expects any progress to- 
ward atomic control at the Paris Assem- 
bly. It is a fact of world life that there 
can be no atomic control without the 
strongest kind of East-West cooperation. 
The Assembly debates will concentrate 
on a United States proposal, approved 
in a special committee this summer, to 
combine the UN’s atomic energy and 
regular disarmament commissions. That 
proposal has gone the full circle— 
originally put forward by the Soviet, 
later formally sponsored by the United 
States, now opposed by the Soviet. 

The other committees, while they 
won’t share equally in the headlines, 
will have their full share of problems. 
The economic and financial committee, 
for instance, will deal with what is one 
of the United Nations’ most important 
items—the development of backward 
areas and the furnishing of technical 
assistance te underdeveloped countries. 
That is a problem that directly affects 
more countries and people, numer- 
ically, than some of the much-more 
publicized front-page stories. 

The economic committee will also 
have on its agenda the question of land 
reform, a vital issue in the Far East. 
The United States is fully aware that 
in Asia one of the Communists’ best 
weapons is the promise of land dis- 
tribution. This country is therefore 
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making cautious and tentative moves in 
the direction of supporting Asian land 
reforms, and is expected to step up the 
pace at the sixth session. 

For the administrative committee, 
there is likely to be the matter of 
Secretary General Trygve Lie’s dispute 
with the Secretariat over his rights to 
fire “temporary” workers without giving 
cause. The administrative tribunal, 
“supreme court” of the United Nations 
staff, ruled against Mr. Lie but he has 
hinted he will carry the case to the 
Assembly. 

There will be a slew of other agenda 
items for the delegates to take up in 
the make-shift committee rooms of the 
Palais de Chaillot. There will be the 
reports on the United Nations trust 
territories, the problem of the genocide 
convention and the reservations that 
may weaken it fatally, and a couple of 
dozen others. 

And, always of course, will be the 
late-starters. Like Iran and its oil, for 
instance; nobody would be too startled 
if that were dropped in the lap of the 
General Assembly. 

As Secretary General Lie put it 
glumly one day: 

“When it gets too tough to handle, 
they give it to the United Nations.” 


Paris 


(Continued from page 39) 


000 square feet. For their construction, 
2,500 tons of steel have been used. The 
buildings have 1,500 windows and 600 
doors of standard size. Latest technical 
construction methods were employed 
and a heating system, supplying hot air 
through the ceilings, has been installed 
for the first time in France. 

Most of the material used was pre- 
fabricated and M. Carlu figures that 
60 to 70 per cent of it can be saved 
when the building is removed in the 
spring and erected elsewhere in Paris 
as a permanent conference cenier for 
which the city has great need. 

A staff of 2,000 workmen completed 
the ultra-modern structure in 150 work- 
ing days and M. Carlu, who fer ten 
years between the two World Wars was 
professor of architecture at MIT, is 
proud of this achievement. Says he: 

“T think we did a quick job and a 
good one without touching a single 
tree or damaging anything. One billion 
francs is a lot of money, but every sou 
is worth the effort if it helps to save 
the peace.” 
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GLINTS 


fron: a glass house 





Appropriate 

When Nicholas Orloff, interpreter at the UN, was an art dealer, 
a man came into his shop and asked for a bonbonniére. Mr. Orloff 
showed him a beauty, an exquisitely hand-painted object, and re- 
marked, “This box belonged to Madame de Pompadour.” 

“Who's she?” 

“Ah, she was the most beautiful woman of her time, the mistress of 
a king, a stateswoman—” 

“French?” 

“Yes, she was.” 

“Well that’s fine. I want to give it to a French girl.” 


Wishful thinking 


We also owe the following story to Mr. Orloff: 

For many years a well-dressed gentleman was in the habit of 
visiting a certain art gallery. He would examine the exhibited objects 
carefully and ask their price, then go away without buying anything. 
One day he was feeling apologetic, and said, “For years I’ve been 
coming here annoying you with my questions, wasting your time, 
and you were never able to sell me anything.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the art dealer. “I wish we had a thousand clients 
like you.” 

“Like me?” asked the astonished visitor. “But I’ve never bought 
a thing!” 

“Exactly sir. And we have ten thousand like you.” 


What’s not in a name 


The correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune instigated 
an. inquiry in Calcutta to ascertain how many people knew about 
the UN. He asked questions in the bazaars, and to his surprise, 
found nobody had ever heard of it. Finally, he turned up a tea 
merchant who had heard the name; he even knew what it stood for. 

“It is the new name for the United States,” he said. 


Men and pants 


Before World War II, diplomats always wore morning coat and 
striped trousers. As Derso and Kelen remarked in their UN Sketchbook 
“they were dressed like undertakers, an appropriate uniform since 
both professions are in the service of eternal peace.” 

Since World War II striped trousers have gone out of circulation. 
They made a brief appearance last month at San Francisco, when 
the Japariese delegation, unaware of the change of mode. turned up in 
the conference hall in the old uniform. They will not do it again. 

Yet the striped trousers have their monument: the floor of the 
Security Council Chamber at the new UN headquarters is covered 
with striped gray material reminiscent of the best days of pre-war 
diplomacy. If diplomats cannot sit, they will stand on their old trousers. 


BETTY STONES 































This Month’s 


Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


MERICA’s educators in international 
A affairs were the foreign corre- 
spondents. They fulfilled, among other 
tasks, that of informing their readers 
that the USA was a part of planet 
Earth and‘ not of planet Mars. 

An interesting publishing phenome- 
non of the post-war years is the ab- 
sence of a plethora of first-rate foreign 
correspondents, men of the stature of 
Vincent Shean, Quentin Reynolds, 
Louis Fischer, Maurice Hindus, Walter 
Duranty, who would jump in where 
their elders had left off and would con- 
tinue to give the public an exciting 
coverage of an exciting world. 

What we miss in reading pleasure, 
however, we seem to gain by the author- 
ity of this new-fangled American writer 
on foreign affairs: the scholar, the 
professor, the professional diplomat. 
The exploration of America in rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world, and 
of the rest of the world for the benefit 
of the American, is going on at an 
accelerated pace, even extending to the 
field of fiction, witness John P. Mar- 
quand’s latest novel. But, in most cases, 
the newspaperman has been relieved 
by the area specialist, the political sci- 
entist, the man who trusts long and 
tedious research more than intuition 
and flair. With all due respect to the 
classic foreign correspondent, man of 
talent, heart and conviction, the change 
is perhaps not for the worse. Below 
the reader will find a few examples of 
this new American approach to polit- 
ical and international affairs. 


Philosophy of Democratic Government, 
by Yves R. Simon. The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

A major weakness of political philos- 
ophy is the chasm between theory and 
fact—between the concept and its prac- 
tical application. The most blatant 
nonsense in the history of political 


philosophizing, from Plato through 
Hobbes to the present, has sprung from 
refusal to base theories on observable 
data. 

Professor Simon has made a brave 
attempt to avoid this weakness. He ex- 
hibits everywhere in his book the 
knowledge that democratic institutions 
must be judged, adapted and strength- 
ened according to the particular needs 
and circumstances which surround 
them. The resultant emphasis on fact, 
on the actual phenomena of our age, 
has produced a philosophically sound 


theory of democratic government. A na- 


tural consequence is the thesis that runs 
through it that the diverse functions 
of authority demand diverse interpre- 
tations “in terms of foundation, dura- 
tion, relation to progress, and relation 
to freedom.” 

This is an important volume for stu- 
dents of philosophy and politics, lay and 
professional, because it considers the 
practical difficulties faced by free soci- 
eties in the modern world. In addition 
to such general matters as authority, 
autonomy, the origin of political power, 
and the meaning of human equality, 
matters of practical relevance such as 
the majority system versus propor- 
tional representation, the role of parties, 
propoganda, equality of opportunity, 
classes, labor unions, and the effect of 
technology on democratic life are given 
extensive consideration. 


American Diplomacy 1900-1950, by 
George F. Kennan. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.75. 


The Policy Planning Staff of the 
American State Department, estab- 
lished after World War II, was the 
first regular office to view US foreign 
policy from the standpoint of the 
totality of American national interest, 
as distinct from a single portion of it. 
George F. Kennan established and di- 
rected the Policy Planning Staff through 
its first years of existence. 





In this position, Kennan soon came 
to realize that the basic concepts under- 
lying the conduct of the external rela- 
tions of the United States, far from 
reflecting some deep understanding of 
the relationship of American democracy 
to its world environment, were inade- 


quate and superficial. His book at- 
tempts to study them and their influence 
through the first fifty years of this cen- 
tury, that Americans may better under- 
stand present international problems— 
and not make the same mistakes again. 

What he finds is the denial, on the 
part of American statesmen, of the 
legitimacy of the real interests and 
aspirations of other nations and peoples, 
the dismissal of these things as unsub- 
stantial and unworthy of attention. 
These “real” interests he defines as 
concerning power and power relation- 
ships. Americans have felt obliged to 
reform or repress them, he claims, 
rather than to take them as existing 
and unalterable human forces—neither 
good nor bad—and seek their point of 
maximum equilibrium. It is possible, 
Kennan says, “that the course of events 
(in respect of world peace) might have 
been altered by an American policy 
based consistently, over a long period 
of time, on a recognition of power 
realities . . . as a factor worthy of our 
serious respect, and directed toward 
the stability and quietness as well as the 
legal and moral tidiness of the situa- 
ie. x 


American propensity to use moral 
judgment rather than concrete mani- 
festations of political interest as a 
guide to diplomacy, Kennan finds, was 
responsible for a policy with respect 
to the Orient which disrupted the nat- 
ural workings of power relationships 
in China and Manchuria and led to 
increasing frustration and hostility to- 
wards the United States on the part of 
the Japanese. He goes to some lengths 
to prove that the American policy of the 
“Open Door” and “Chinese territorial 
integrity” was at best unworkable—a 
moral cliché. In Europe, this penchant 
led to a moral crusade during the first 
world war, “a war to end all wars,” 
which, because it refused to recognize 
legitimate German aspirations, was 
carried to the bitter end, leaving an 
exhausted Europe physically and spirit- 
ually bankrupt, a prey to the menace 
from the East. 


Despite its temperate tone this book 
will shock many Americans. Perhaps 
its author will not regret the effect. 
He makes no secret of his belief that 
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his countrymen should escape from the 
idea that public opinion can overrule 
governments, that legal concepts can be 
the domestic to the 
international field, and that interna- 
tional and should— 
operate on the basis of general con- 
These things, he 


translated from 


society could- 
tractual obligation. 
stresses, make Americans lay emphasis 
on verbal undertakings concerning high 
moral and legal principles, to the ex- 
clusion of power realities ‘on which 
world politics actually hinge. 


Japan, ‘Edited by Hugh Forton, Cornell 
University Press. $4.00. 

Whither Japan? A new collection of 
twenty-three articles, written by twenty 
authors for the “Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana,” sets out some basic data: The 
rugged land. only 17 per cent arable. 
The crowded people, with an Oriental 
birth rate of 33.1 per 1,000 and a 
Western death rate of 11.6. The de- 
pendence on foreign supplies, such as 
coking coal from mainland China, and 
on foreign sales. The way of life, with 
loyalty to individuals rather than prin- 
ciples, reliance on government for wel- 
fare, openness to foreign ideas, insecur- 


ity in novel situations. 





What is the promise 
of the UN 
in solving today’s 
world conflicts? 


THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
AND POWER 
POLITICS 


by John MacLaurin 


Formerly, Educational Consultant to the UN 


Even its warmest supporters find 
themselves defensive about the 
achievements of U.N. and puzzled 
as to the reasons. Here for the first 
time a candid and authoritative voice 
speaks out as to why its promise has 
not been fulfilled. “His case must be 
heeded . This book succeeds in 
being light in style yet substantial in 


essence.’—THE LISTENER (BBC). | 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 €. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 











Allied-fostered land reforms “weak- 
ened measurably” the ties that bound 
Japanese peasantry to forces of militant 
reaction and nationalism, and “elimi- 
nated a potential source for the de- 
velopment of Communism.” But if all 
Japan’s cultivated land were equally 
divided, the average holding would be 
only 2.5 acres, or nearly two acres less 
than needed for profitable farming. 
Industry has recovered prewar levels in 
many lines—due to American subsilies 
averaging $400.000,000 a year. “Bureau- 
attiudes and prac- 
tices still persist,” and: the theoretically 


cratic-feudalistic 


supreme Diet has in practice defaulted 
to Cabinet domination. 

Japan could overcome many of its 
problems by an industrial partnership 
in building up Asian standards. It 
could seek such a role through a United 
Nations goal of freer world trading- 
or through the ways of imperialism, 
Warning: “The a fish 
swims upstream and which does not 


carp, which 
wriggle when laid on the chopping 
block is the traditional ideal of Japanese 
manhood.” 

This collection is a factual survey, 
carrying the story to mid-1950—before 
the Korean war or San Francisco treaty. 


It has an encyclopedia’s drawbacks in ~ 


duplication, jargon and catalogued de- 
tail. But it does aspire to an encyclo- 


pedic virtue—objectivity. 


John Roy 


Cairo to Damascus, by 
Carlson, Knopf, $4.50. 

To most of us the name of John Roy 
Carlson needs no introduction, It con- 
jures up visions of cloak and dagger 
proceedings, of meetings in cellars with 
subversive characters, of daring and 
courage. This book is no exception to 
the rule. In tradition of Under 
Cover the author assumed his chame- 
leon-like order to dig 
deep into the activities of religious 


the 
character in 
fanatics, political racketeers, national 


terrorists and 
the Middle East, and his findings are 


would-be fuehrers in 
equally sensational. 

An Armenian by birth, an American 
by adoption, John Roy Carlson took 
his name John for a friend in the FBI, 
Roy for another US undercover agent 
and Carlson because of its Anglo-Saxon 
flavor. He was first aroused to fever- 
pitch anger against the intrigues en- 
gendered by old-world hatreds when the 
Archbishop of the Armenian Holy 
Cross Church in New York was mur- 
dered at the foot of the altar on 
Christmas Sunday, 1933, by members 








of an Armenian political terrorist 
group called Dashnag. 

From that time onward he has in- 
vestigated, sometimes for publications 
—his first real assignment was from 
Fortune 


ments which he considered a danger to 


sometimes on his own, move- 


democracy and to the democratic way 
of life in the United States. In Under 
Cover, Carlson showed up underground 
Nazism in the United States. In his 
latest opus he was drawn back to the 
part of the world where he was born— 
the Middle Fast. 

Carlson’s adventures in Egypt, Jor- 


dan, Israel, Syria and Lebanon 


nothing short of fabulous. Repeatedly 


are 


he exposed himself to physical danger, 
but displayed an amazing ingenuity for 
the the 
elements whose secrets he was invading. 


getting by watchful eyes of 
Posing as a salesman for a farm 
company in Indiana he 
stopped in England and _ interviewed 
remnants of 


machinery 
pro-Nazi, pro-Arab and 
anti-Semite groups that were a back- 
wash left from the last war. There is, 
however, apparently a small but viru- 
lent group of such anti-democratic peo- 
ple in Britain. 

From Britain he went to Egypt where 
he posed as a newspaper man sympa- 
thetic to the Arab cause. It was here 
that he met fanatics of all descriptions 

the Green Shirts, the Moslem Broth- 
Sheikh Hassan el 
Banna was Supreme Guide, and which 


erhood of which 


was responsible for the assassination of 
a number of prominent public figures, 
He also met the opposite numbers of 
these Fascist and extreme nationalist 
groups, like Mahmoud Nabaoui, editor 
of the Communist paper in Cairo. He 
penetrated the sections never shown to 
tourists and visitors. Led by a friendly 
visited the 
which, he 


student, Carlson slums of 


Cairo, than says, there is 


no than whicher. 

This maze of living death houses 
families who have no conception of life 
other than extreme Disease, 
famine and death are their daily com- 
panions. Anti-Americanism, anti-Semi- 


misery. 


tism, anti-Democracy are their daily 
diet. Constantly fed on hatred for any- 
thing but the Arab, they are taught that 
the only passage to Heaven is the death 
of an enemy. One character begged 
Carlson to photograph him while killing 
a Jew and drinking his blood before 
it cooled. Playing on the extreme super- 
stition of the native inhabitants, a few 
aristocrats have been able to control the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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N THE MIDST of the horror and destruc ion of World War Il an exciting 
i] vision arose: a postwar economic millenium. Gone would be the stag- 
nation and near atrophy of world trade which the Great Depression left in 
its wake, Restrictive practices would be swept away by a truly libera, inter- 
national code of commercial behavior. With men, money and materials 
flowing evenly toward their natural goal of highest reward oblivious to 
national borders, production and efficency would mount everywhere, bring- 
ing wealth and stability to a famished world. 

That was the goal. And in fact the liberal code was created. With the 
vision dancing before their eyes, and aided by a sprinkling of English uni- 
versity professors and old-guard liberals, American negotiators hammered 
it out in the early Forties at Bretton Woods, Havana and other international 
roundtables. The millenium was legally assured. 

It has not materialized. International trade in 1951 is restricted and stifled 
as ever. Some governments had no intention of abiding by the code they 
signed. Others were forced to ignore it. World War II was far more exhaust- 
ing than had been generally realized. Specific emergency measures near- 
bankrupt nations took to meet the problems it created or heightened ran 
directly counter to a freer flow of trade envisioned in the code. The world 
soon found itself back in the morass of the Thirties, with artificial barriers 
to trade sustaining wasteful, uneconomic practices and industries in every 
country. 

Since Korea, a new and massive problem has been added to those already 
burdening world trade: Rearmament. Today, world shortages of raw ma- 
terials and industriai goods threaten havoc in production. Prices of com- 
modities in short supply have soared, putting tremendous pressure on already 
inflation-bound economies and disrupting the ability of major exporting 
nations to stay alive. In Britain, for example, the burden imposed by these 
rising import prices, measured by the additional exports required to meet 
the bill, is almost as great as the extra cost of that country’s defense bill 
this year in terms of labor, materials, factory capacity and other economic 
resources. Unless properly handled, rearmament could do infinite damage 
to world trade, depressing still further the business health and standard of 
life the world over. 

These are the problems and questions surrounding world trade. They are 
impressive, thorny—and vital. Member states of the United Nations must 
accept common responsibility in solving them, since in the main they are 
created, not by one country or bloc of countries, but by world forces. In 
this section UN World presents the ideas and programs now under debate 
which will determine whether it is possible to maintain both economic 
vitality and vast defenses, and whether the UN can act in harmony for this 
high purpose. 


















Mobilization 


and 


World Trade 


By CHARLES SAWYER 


US Secretary of Commerce 


In the wake of rearmament come the dangers of inflation, 


scarcities, prohibitive prices for raw materials, 


all of them interrupting the healthy flow of international trade. 


But international measures are being put into practice 


that will go far in relieving the acuteness of the crisis 


and maintaining the high level of US exports 


which in 1951 enjoyed their fourth best year in history. 


F ALL the problems connected with 
mobilizing the defenses of the free 
world, few are so complex as those con- 
nected with international trade. The 
smooth functioning of the world trade 
mechanism is just as important to the 
Mutual Defense Program as efficient op- 
eration of the mines, farms and factor- 
ies in the various nations. The produc- 
tive machinery of the United States can- 
not function at full effectiveness today 
without a steady and increasing flow of 
many commodities which can be ob- 
tained only in countries outside our bor- 
ders. Other nations depend upon the 
United States for many items which are 
necessary to the functioning of their 


own ccunumies. 





Since the outbreak of communist ag- 
gression in Korea, the free nations of 
the world have done an extraordinary 
job of building up their economic 
strength, the basis of ‘military might. 
Total output in the United States now 
equals the peak of World War II 
and is still growing. An increasing pro- 
portion of total output is being devoted 
to defense purposes. This is true also in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

In the years following World War LI, 
the United States worked with other 
nations to rebuild the network of world 
trade. The war had shattered the pro- 
ductive facilities of many countries and 
destroyed the connections between bus- 
iness houses and facilitics for transpor- 





tation, banking and credit. With the 
end of hostilities in 1945, the countries 
of Europe especially were faced with 
a tremendous job of relief and recon- 
struction. The whole world had a vast 
backlog of demand which had accum- 
ulated during the war. 

The United States was able to supply 
many of the products urgently needed. 
Our exports increased enormously. Our 
imports, although rising in response to 
the needs of our own growing economy, 
did not keep pace. In the years 1946- 
1949, our merchandise exports exceed- 
ed imports by approximately $26 bil- 
lion. This export surplus, or “dollar 
gap,” was the index of acute trading 
problems in the postwar world. Part 
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of this “gap” was covered—puaid for— 
through liquidation of gold and dollar 
assets held by other nations, but these 
resources were limited. Most of the 
export surplus was made possible by 
grants and loans from the United States. 

The acute dollar shortage of the post- 
war years led many countries to tighten 
import and exchange controls in order 
to restrict dollar purchases to goods 
most urgently needed. It was hoped 
that these trade barriers could be lifted 
gradually as output reached higher 
levels and as abnormal reliance on 
imports from the United States could 
be reduced. As production in other na- 
tions increased we hoped for rising 
living standards, higher levels of world 
trade—on a freer, better-balanced aid 
self-sustaining basis—-a return to con- 
vertibility of currencies, and the res- 
trade. The 
policies of the 


toration of multilateral 


financial and trade 
United States were. and still are, aimed 
at these goals. 

By the end of 1949, production in the 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program was twenty percent 
Their 
showed almost equal gains. The wide- 


above prewar levels. exports 
spread devaluations of currencies which 
took place in September of 1949 were 
undertaken to speed these gains by 
further checking purchases which had 
to be paid for in doliars and by in- 


creasing sales to dollar markets. 





The first six months of 1950 were 
encouraging. The shortage of dollars 
abroad was rapidly diminishing. The 
merchandise export surplus of the 
United States in the first half of 1956 
was down to an annual rate of $2.1 
billion, compared with $5.4 in 1949 and 
the extraordinary total of $9.6 billion 
reached in 1947. Foreign countries as 
a group. in the first six months of 1950, 
were moving toward the financial se- 
curity necessary for sound international 
trade, and increased their gold and 
dollar balances by around $1 billion. 
Many controls over imports and cur- 
rency exchange were relaxed. It seemed 
possible that the European Recovery 
Program could end as scheduled by 
the middle of 1952 without causing 
undue economic setbacks. General op- 
timism as to the economic situation 
seemed justified. 

Present efforts to mobilize resources 
of the free world have resulted in new 
and serious economic problems and al- 
though they have not altered long-range 
economic objectives, they have caused 
progress toward some of these objec- 
tives to stop temporarily, or at least to 
slow down. 

The most pressing probiem in every 
nation of the free world is that of in- 
creasing preduction to build up mili- 
tary strength. Impressive production 
gains both in the United States and 
elsewhere have resulted in great in- 





World Industrial Production Compared with Production 


of Industrial Raw Materials (1946-1950 — 


Total 


Industrial Production ............ 
Production of Raw Materials ..... 


Figures for the Two Major Industries 


Textiles 
Production of Cotton 


and Wool Cloth .............. 


Production of Cotton 


and Wool Yarns .............. 


Production of Cotton 


and Wool Fibres .............. 


Metals and Engineering 
Production of Engineering 
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Expanded production in 1950 was rapidly 
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supplies. This year the problem has become acute. 

















creases in the need for basic raw 
materials. 

Here in the United States our output 
of goods and:services jumped from an 
annual rate of $275 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950 to a rate of $325 
billion in the same quarter of 1951. 
The resulting demand for raw materials 
has been and continues to be gigantic. 
For many of these materials we depend 
upo4 other countries. Almost all mang- 
anese, essential to steel production, 
comes from outside the United States. 
So also do our supplies of chrome. 
nickel and tin, and much of our lead, 
aluminum, zine and copper, as well as 
other essential commodities. 

At the same time that we wére buy- 
ing increased quantities of raw’\ama- 
terials, the countries of western Europe 
were also in the market for increased 
amounts of the same materials to meet 
the requirements of current production 
and of stockpiling. The combined de- 
mand caused severe shortages and ser- 
ious concern that these might cause 
production cut-backs. Prices increased 
sharply. The prices of crude materials 
imported by the United States rose 
seventy-five percent from April-June ot 
1950 to the same quarter of this year. 

Although these higher prices have 
meant improvement in the balance of 
payments and increased dollar earn- 
ings of many countries producing raw 
materials, these earnings are not en- 
tirely unmixed blessings. An increase 
in money supply unmatched by an in- 
crease in the availability of goods spells 
inflation, unless effective control mea- 
sures are undertaken. There is much 
these nations can do to gain relief from 
inflationary pressures by tightening do- 
mestic controls, relaxing exchange re- 
strictions, and simplifying exchange 
rates. It is also true that those countries 
producing raw materials would have 
less of an inflationary problem if a 
larger part of their earnings from in- 
ternational trade could be used to buy 
certain industrial equipment and other 
products from the more developed 
countries. This, however. is becoming 
more difficult because in some of the 
industrialized countries the supply of 
many desired products is tightening. 

The industrial nations, especially in 
western Europe, have been hard hit by 
what the economists call a deterioration 
in their terms of trade: prices of goods 
they buy in international trade have 
risen faster than the prices of goods 
they sell. No buyer likes a price in- 
crease, particularly when his ability 
to pay is decreasing. The nations of 




















western Europe are caught in the 
dilemma of having to import more raw 
materials—at higher prices—to meet 
defense needs, while cutting down on 
certain goods for export because of 
diversion of productive facilities to 
rearmament. Thus for some countries 
the foreign payments problem has been 
getting worse. 

These problems indicate why some 
countries which had hoped only a short 
time ago to relax their restrictions on 
trade and payments now claim that it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
do so under present conditions. Since 
rearmament in other countries is not 
unrelated to the security of the United 
States, the problems arising out of the 
effort, particularly problems of inter- 
national trade, are of concern to this 
country. Our own problems and_ the 
measures we have adopted to deal with 
them are of concern to other nations. 


Incentives for Business 

Many activities have been under- 
taken by the United States to make 
mobilization effective. In order to en- 
courage businessmen to increase output 
we have instituted programs of acceler- 
ated tax amortization, government loans, 
loan guarantees, long-term procure- 
ment contracts, and standby procure- 
ment commitments. Small producers are 
being encouraged to take on military 
contracts and subcontracts. A vigorous 
program has been set up to increase 
the production of critical materials. 
The government has established prior- 
ities, allocation and other machinery 
tor assuring that critical materials get 
where they are most useful in the mo- 
bilization build-up. We have developed 
programs to hold 
consumption and to conserve materials. 

To prevent inflation and unbalance in 
our economy, price, wage and credit 
controls have been set up. Taxes have 
been raised to absorb excessive pur- 
chasing power and to finance the cost 
of national defense. 

We have, in addition, taken many 
steps to assist other nations to raise 
their output. The Export-Import Bank 
of the United States has made a large 
number of loans for development of 
resources. We have undertaken many 
programs of technical assistance, popu- 
larly known as Point F ur. Our Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program has al- 
ready done much to help build up the 
defenses of the free world. Over $1 
billion has been used to pay for MDAP 
goods already exported from this coun- 
Although the United States is 


down non-defense 


try. 





tapering off its programs of economic 
assistance, this non-military aid is still 
sizeable and helps to support military 
effort in other countries by sustaining 
high levels of total output. 

Despite actions taken by many sepa- 
rate governments to regulate the flow 
and distribution of raw materials, one 
year ago a world-wide materials crisis 
threatened. Demands were so great, and 
shortages so acute, that it besame neces- 
sary to establish an International Ma- 
terials Conference. Under its Central 
Group, the major producer and cen- 
sumer countries are represented. This 
international organization, without au- 
thority other than its recommendations, 
has prevented the development of sup- 
ply bottlenecks in key raw materials. 
It has helped to provide for equitable 
distribution and has averted production 
curtailment of finished products. 

Although the trading problem which 
concerns the United States most acutely 
is the availability of certain raw ma- 
terials, many other countries are just 
as concerned by the difficulties they are 
having in obtaining manufactured prod- 
ucts essential to their economies. The 
export control program of the United 
States gives recognition to this problem. 
Our export controls, together with pro- 
cedures for establishing priorities and 
making allocations for vital foreign 
needs, provide for the equitable distri- 
bution of goods in short supply among 
foreign claimants and help assure other 
nations that their requirements for 
goods which contribute to mutual de- 
fense and the maintenance of basic liv- 
ing standards are met. 


Exports Boom Too 


These controls are not blocking valid 
access to United States goods. The ex- 
pansion of our output has enabled us 
not only to meet domestic production 
schedules, both military and civilian, 
but also to increase our exports. The 
value of our exports during the first six 
months of this year, totalling $14.7 
billion, at an annual rate, was exceeded 
only three times in our history: in the 
first half of 1944—the peak of World 
War Il—and in the first and second 
half of 1947, when relief and recon- 
struction programs were at their height. 

We in the United States can confi- 
dently say that our export controls give 
full recognition to the interdependence 
of the free world. These controls also 
prevent the shipment of goods to coun- 
tries which might use them for purposes 
of aggression. 

In 1951, no strategic goods went to 





nations in the Soviet Bloc. Our records 
show not one dollar’s worth of goods 
has been exported this year to Red 
China. We are happy that other mem- 
bers of the free world have instituted 
similar export control measures. 

The present period of extensive and 
world-wide mobilization has caused 
many difficulties for international trade. 
These problems, although great and in 
some cases unprecedented, can be 
solved through hard work and wiole- 
hearted cooperation. In making the 
mobilization of the free world effective, 
success depends upon the work of all. 
The end we seek is not military might 
in itself, but a world in which men 
can have hope for the future—a world 
in which dynamic economic progress 
can be made in as many ways as 
freedom affords. 


World Inflation: Raw Materials 
1950 
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These soaring prices (1951 is much worse) 
show why trade restrictions are necessary 
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rade 


Too many Americans expect 
miraculous world prosperity 
from liberal international 
trade agreements. 

Here a prominent economic 
expert raises a warning voice. 
He explains that under present 
conditions their operation 
would inevitably ruin the 


economy of more than one nation. 


TRACTOR just off the boat is put through its paces by white-overalled technician 
for M. Robert Mitterand, Chief of Cabinet to the French Undersecretary of State. 


TODAY young Dutchmen are learning to fly planes built by FARMER in Formosa can take or leave ads for such modern 
Fokker on Dutch soil with US engines, instruments, aluminum. frippery as cars; his cart smartly equipped with auto tires. 

















By JACOB VINER 


Professor of Economics and International 
Finance, Princeton University 


UDGING from the abundance of mullti- 
J national charters, agreements, and 
agencies to administer them, never be- 
fore have the commercial relations be- 
tween nations been so much subject 
to the rule of law, to an effective and 
generally applicable international code. 
But judging from the actual practices of 
governments, rarely has there been a 
greater absence of really operative 
rules, a greater “lawlessness” in world 
trade! 

Of the major principles in the inter- 
national code, largely drafted by Amer- 
icans in the early 1940’s under Cordell 
Hull, five were special goals of the 
American Government. These are: 

(1) Lowering of trade barriers 
through systematic negotiation. (2) 
Elimination of trade barriers such as 
import quotas, import licenses and ex- 
change controls over transactions in 
current account. (3) No discrimina- 
tion in the form and operation of what- 
ever trade barriers remained as between 
foreign sources of import. (4) “Elimi- 
nation” of colonial preferences through 
progressive reduction. (5) “Stabiliza- 
tion” of exchange rates. Except for a 
permitted variation of 10 per cent from 
initial rates approved by the Monetary 
Fund, they should not be changed 
without prior consent of the Fund. 
Freedom of convertibility of every 
currency into every other currency. 

A sixth principle was demanded by 
other countries and accepted by the 
United States after some hesitation: 
national and international action to be 
utilized to promote “full employment” 
and development of “underdeveloped 
countries.” 

The tremendous liberalization of trade 
envisioned by this code has been woe- 
fully neglected. True, over thirty coun- 
tries have trimmed import duties on 
some items and “bound” themselves 





Restrictions Are Inevitable! 





MARSHALL Plan non-military equipment is unloaded in Turkey: a shipment of 
tractors to help the country boost its productivity and stabilize its economy. 


against new or additional duties on 
others. But in many countries, quotas, 
controls over imports and so forth have 
largely superseded import duties as 
effective barriers to imports, and tariffs 
are for them little more than a second 
barrier, significant only when the first 
line is breached. In England, for ex- 
ample, import quotas, state bulk-pur- 
chasing, exchange control and other 
measures comprise the major restric- 
tions on imports. Import duties hardly 
count at all. 

Furthermore, reductions in import 
duties, except in the United States, have 
been so small percentage-wise that in 
many cases the reduced duties are still 
high enough to keep imports from com- 
peting seriously with domestic produc- 
tion. American reductions have been 
substantial, exceeding fifty per cent on 
some items. But they have heen reduc- 
tions from an exceptionally nigh orig- 








inal tariff level, and have been made to 
conform to repeated pledges to Congress 
that no reductions would be made, or 
maintained, which would appreciably 
impair the pre-existing command of the 
American market by established Amer- 
ican industries. 

The rearmament boom is shifting con- 
cern from maintenance of domestic em- 
ployment and of exports to maintenance 
of essential imports. This may result in 
a voluntary relaxation or even abandon- 
ment of direct controls over imports. 
No such trend, however, is as yet 
visible. The only impressive action in 
this direction has been by the ERP 
countries, who under ECA pressure 
have agreed in principle that 75 per cent 
of their 1948 imports from etch other 
should be free of quota restrictions. 
Though they have achieved some sta- 
tistical progress toward this goal, it is 
doubtful whether this represents a 
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genuine reduction in trade barriers. 

The 1948 base is automatically 
heavily weighted in favor of commo- 
dities not subject in 1948 to quotas; a 
country which in 1948 used quotas as 
its chief import-restricting device and 
did not apply quotas to commodities 
whose import it welcomed could without 
relaxing any trade: barriers have a 
high percentage of its imports free 
from quotas in 1948 and 1951. A 
country where domestic supplies had 
newly become available in 1951 of com- 
modities which in 1948 had been ad- 
mitted under generous quotas could 
remove the quota restrictions in 1951 
without facilitating imports. Quotas can 
be removed on items in which they had 
both been filled without constituting a 
genuine reduction of trade barriers. 
Quotas can be selectively removed on 
items on which ordinary import duties 
suffice to exercise all the desired re- 
strictive effect. The commitment does 
not apply to “invisible imports,” or to 
imports on government account, which 
latter in England constitute over 20 
per cent of total imports. Given these 
loopholes, and the advantage which is 
openly being taken of them, scepticism 
as to the reality of the ERP trade bar- 
rier reduction seems warranted. 


The Sad Tale of Restrictions 


Discrimination as between sources of 
imports—in import duties, in quotas 
and allocations of foreign exchanges, 
in State-purchasing—is today a widely- 
prevailing phenomenon. And there is 
no sign that it is a shrinking phenome- 
non. Except for the United States there 
is probably not a single important 
trading country which does not in effect 
exclude by adverse discrimination at 
least 25 per cent of its present actual 
volume of imports. Except for the 
United States and Western Hemisphere 
countries who import heavily from 
the United States there is probably no 
important trading country at least 50 
per cent of whose actual imports do not 
enter on preferential terms of some sort. 

Until the wave of devaluations in 
1949, official exchange rates had been 
quite stable at the initial unrealistic 
rates accepted in 1946 by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and they have 
been quite stable since 1949. And there 
appears to have been a decline in the 
official use of the multiple exchange- 
rate system, an instrument cherished by 
those who seek to reconcile rigid na- 
tional economic planning with the re- 
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quirements of equilibrium in interna- 
tional balance of payments. Practice 
has thereby been moving in this area 
toward conformity with principle. 

Most countries, including the United 
States, have been operating since the 
end of World War II, with or without 
plans, so as to maintain high-level em- 
ployment—and inflation. Genuine inter- 
national commitments, involving infla- 
tion, to maintain. high-level employment 
or to safeguard other countries against 
adverse effects should it not be main- 
tained, have been pressed on the United 
States by UN conferences and com- 
mittees, without success. An extrava- 
gantly advertised but modestly executed 
program of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries has been embarked upon by the 
US. The UN and the International 
Bank are also operating on a limited 
scale in this field. 


Causes of a Failure 


Realization has thus fallen far short 
of original promises, and the post-war 
world has in these matters not turned 
out to be either strikingly new or 
markedly better. Outright failure to 
carry out pledges has been a factor, 
but it would be a mistake to put 
much emphasis on this. The major ex- 
planation lies in more fundamental 
factors than bad faith. The original 
agreements were riddled with loop- 
holes. Most countries, hoping that other 
countries would fulfill them completely, 
signed willingly in reliance on the loop- 
holes to protect them from unwelcome 
obligations on themselves. Some signed 
under pressure from the US which in 
wartime they could not safely resist. 
The United States itself failed to 
ratify the most -important document 
which embodied the code, the Havana 
Charter, and thus left it derelict. Suc- 
cess for the program was dependent on 
wholehearted British support. But Eng- 
land has adopted as a long-run national 
policy practices which it had turned 
to during the Great Depression as 
emergency expedients—practices which 
it was the primary objective of the 
program to outlaw. Other countries 
have followed suit. Restoration of 
prosperity did not come as rapidly to 
war-damaged countries as had been 
anticipated, and the means employed to 
cope with economic difficulties tended 
to be just those whose elimination was 
the program’s major objective. Even 
American aid to Europe may have 
served more to perpetuate these prac- 


tices than to hasten their abandonment. 

The program cannot yet be pro- 
nounced a dead cat. It may be true that 
to appraise it fairly one must resort 
to speculation as to what the present 
state of affairs would have been if the 
program had not been launched at all. 
He would be a true enthusiast, how- 
ever, who would claim for the program 
that it is in robust health, or even 
that it has reasonably good prospects 
of ultimate recovery. 

The original planners failed, indeed 
refused, to distinguish sharply between 
transition-period and long-run prob- 
lems and remedies. The final program 
was in part a disorderly jumble of 
long-run remedies for short-run prob- 
lems and short-run palliatives for long- 
Above all, there was 
unwillingness to face the fact that long- 
run goals would require major reforms 
in a liberal direction in the internal 
The chief 


evil consequence was that long-run 


run problems. 


national economic systems. 


goals were blurred and compromised. 
Methods which were alone available 
for dealing with the problems of the 
transition period had to some extent 
either to be defended as suitable long- 
run practices also or to be followed in 
an atmosphere of evasion or violation 
of legal obligation. 

Believers in the long-run objectives 
of the program, as proper goals for a 
properly-organized world, must learn 
to face frankly some unpleasant facts. 
The world is not going to be organized 
according to their lights. For the 
kind of world we seem to be committed 
to neither an international code on 
Hullian lines nor any other kind of 
code is suitable, acceptable, or work- 
able. The relations between nationally- 
planned economies, in which price and 
cost structures are arbitrary and rigid, 
in which competition operates only 
at fringes and margins, in which infla- 
tion is planned and chronic, must either 
be chaotic or must be kept in order by 
a continuous process of detailed im- 
provisation and of mutually-conciliatory 
bilateral diplomacy. In the absence of 
relevant general rules, there is no scope 
in such a world for the reign of codified 
law. Those to whom this is a gloomy 
and foreboding prospect must reconcile 
themselves to the fact that without a 
return to economic liberalism in the 
domestic field there is no possibility, 
and there would be no rationality even 
if it were possible, of operating in the 
international field under a liberal code, 
or under any kind of a code. 
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By MARCUS FLEMING 


The author, at present a visiting 
Professor of Economics at Colum- 
bia University, was a member of 
the League of Nations Economic 
Intelligence Service. During the 
War he served in the British Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare, and 
from 1947 to 1950 was Deputy Di- 
rector of the Economic Section of 
the Cabinet Offices, the central 
group of economic advisors to the 
British Government. He has had 
much to do with the economic side 
of the United Nations since San 
Francisco, and in 1950-1 was the 
UK’s Member of the UN Economic 


and Employment Commission. 





In Defense of 


British Trade 


Policy 


Free trade was the lodestar of Great 
Britain’s surge to wealth and indus- 
trial supremacy in the 19th Century. 
Now, the British stand accused of 
being the major stumbling-block to 
its operation. The truth is, however, 
that they did not abandon free trade 
lightly, and are fighting to make pos- 


sible its revival. 


OT MANY decades ago Britain was 

* N the paragon of virtue in the mat- 
ter of international commercial and 
financial policy. Classic country of free 
trade, she was also the proud possessor 

of a currency whose stability in terms 

of gold has been defended with ten- 
acity. Now the mantle of righteousness 

has passed to the United States, which 
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seeks to lead the world along the 
straight and narrow path of multilater- 
alism and non-discrimination, while a 
reluctant Britain tags along in the rear 
of the procession, dragging her feet 
as she goes. 

A true picture? Hardly. But there 
has been a very real change in Britain’s 
attitude over the last twenty years. 

The British have reacted strongly 
from their experience of the inter-war 
period, »articularly the 1920’s, which 
were marked by heavy and persistent 
unemployment, social strife, low invest- 
ment, and general atmosphere of eco- 
nomic defeatism. This memory counts 
for much in the support given to the 
welfare economy of today with its high 
pressure of demand, precariously ‘con- 
tained by taxation and controls, its full 
emplovment, high rate of investment 
and technical progress. It is also at the 
heart of a tendency to look askance at 
principles of orthodoxy in the interna- 
tional economic field as out of touch 
with the needs and circumstances of the 
times. 

First fruits of this attitude were the 
protectionist measures adopted by Brit 
ain in the 1930's, following the aben- 
donment of the gold standard. Tiese jn- 
cluded tariffs, Imperial Preference, 
quota-protection for fermers and the 
beginning of bilateral bargaining. It 
should not be concluded from these 
backslidings that Britain had lost in- 
terest in the promotion of a world 
environment favorable to full and un- 
hampered exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. A country dependent on foreign 
trade for more than half its food and 
the great bulk of its raw materials 
could scarcely be as foolish as that. 
During World War II British officials 
collaborated closely with American in 
preparing blueprints for the Brave 
New World, and later took a part sec- 
ond only to the US in bringing to birth 























Rearmament has made Britain’s export drive 
yet more vital. Of these cars, only two will 
ever wind along an English lane. Without 
trade restrictions, however, none of them would. 


































the various specialized agencies which 
were to act as watchdogs and guaran- 
tors of international good behavior in 
the economic sphere. 

True, the British left the Americans 
to make most of the running for the 
long term principles (such as stable 
exchange rates, currency convertibility, 
commercial non-discrimination, aboli- 
tion of exchange restrictions, and limi- 
tation on the use of import controls) 
and urged the necessity for a transi- 
tional period before these principles 
should take full effect. They could not 
but be conscious of the difficulties 
which wartime sacrifices and disloca- 
tions had created for their own balance 
of payments and that of other European 
and Asiatic belligerents. 

But their long term goal was the 
same as that of the United States. It 
would be idle to suggest that prin- 
ciples of international economic ortho- 
doxy arouse any popular enthusiasm 
in Britain. There is no reason. however, 
to doubt the repeated assurances of 
British Ministers that their ultimate 
aim is to restore the convertibility of 
sterling and to get rid of discriminatory 
restrictions on imports. 

In 1946 and 1947 Britain made a 
premature and unsuccessful attempt in 
this direction on the strength of large 
loans ‘from Canada and the US. The 
idea was that this money would enable 
her to stand the strain of making 
sterling convertible into dollars and, if 
not of abandoning import restrictions, 
at least of abstaining from the imposi- 
tion of especially severe restrictions on 
dollar imports until such time as her 
exports should have expanded suffi- 
ciently to enable her to pay her way. In 
fact, no sooner had she completed the 
transition to convertibility than she was 
forced to abandon it, thanks to a catas- 
trophic decline in her reserves of 
foreign exchange. 


Hard luck of various kinds played 
an important role in this fiasco, but the 
basic causes were two. First, the British 
had not yet quite learned how to handle 
the high-pressure, price-controlled wel- 
fare economy which they had evolved 
step by step in the course of the war. 
Capital expenditure and congumption 
had been allowed to run aheed faster 
than military expenditure could be con- 
tracted, and too few resources were 
available fo~ export-produc:ion. Second, 
the countrits (mainly Commonwealth 
countries) which keep their reserves in 
sterling, and which before the war 
earned a sizable surplus in gold and 
dollars, were now converting their ster- 
ling into dollars to pay for dollar im- 
ports. Their heavy balance of payments 
deficit was a sign of inflationary pres- 
sure worse than Britain’s own, which 
they could indulge because of their 
large wartime accumulations of sterling. 

Amid these alarms Britain main- 
tained her support of the projected In- 
ternational Trade Organization (ITO), 
negotiated in 1947 a wide range of re- 
ductions in tariffs and imperial prefer- 
ences under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and in 1948 
helped put the final touches on the 
Havana Charter. Had the United States 
decided to join ITO Britain would al- 
most certainly have followed suit. 


She was, however, obliged to admit 
a setback in her immediate progress 
towards a more liberal system, by 
abandoning the convertibility of sterling 
into dollars and going over to bilateral 
trade and payments agreements, the 
object of which was to combine a 
maximum of mutual trade with a Mini- 
mum of gold settlement. 


Had it ‘not been for such agreements 
and their accompanying restrictions on 
convertibility the scramble for gold 
and dollars in those years would have 
reduced the trade of Europe to an 
exchange of bare necessities. Had trade 
in less essential goods not been main- 
tained on a discriminatory basis, it 
would not have been maintained at all. 

On the other hand, right through this 
period of maximum stress the various 
countries of the Sterling Area, includ- 
ing Britain, were able to trade with one 
another practically without restriction 
on a multilateral basis, thanks to the 
absence of payments difficulties. Mean- 
while Britain was putting her house in 
order. Heavy taxation was imposed. 
Consumption was curtailed. Resources 
were freed to permit the rapid expan- 
sion of the export trade. Thanks to 








































Marshall Aid this process of recovery 
was not hampered by inability to pay 
for essential food and raw materials, 


"nor was it necessary ruthlessly to slash 


the investment program. 

At the same time improved coordina- 
tion of import policies of the Common- 
wealth sterling countries prevented a 
recurrence of ‘spending sprees’ of the 
type which had caused the crisis of 
1947. This was achieved by agreement, 
and did not have to be imposed by 
force. Some of the largest ‘holders of 
sterling balances are a.nong the poorest 
peoples on the face of the earth. They 
do not feel called upon to provide, as 
a gift, supplies furnished for a war 
from which they doubtless benefited but 
about which they were not consulted. 


As time went on it became clear that 
Britain’s expanded exports were not 
finding a big enough market in the 
Dollar Area. Nor were they competing 
with sufficient success with US exports 
in third markets. This showed that the 
pound sterling was too high relative to 
the dollar and would ultimately have to 
be devalued. A natural reluctance to 
take this drastic step was overcome by 
the swift decline in the Sterling Area’s 
dollar earnings and the depletion in 
Britain’s monetary reserves which fol- 
lowed from the slight business reces- 
sion in the United States in 1949. 


Improvement in Britain’s external 
position which followed from devalua- 
tion and from simultanesus recovery 
in American business activity has paved 
the way for a new effort on Britain’s 
part to remove restrictions on trade and 
payments. As part of the ‘liberalization’ 
program of OEEC, restrictions have 
been removed from a growing propor- 
tion of imports not only from OEEC 
countries but from practically all coun- 
tries outside the Dollar Area and the 
Soviet bloc. At the end of 1950 some 
86% of Britain’s private imports, in- 
cluding 84% of her manufactured im- 
ports from Europe, had been ‘lib- 
eralized,’ and further progress has been 
made since then. 


Next, there has been a gradual ex- 
tension of the right to transfer sterling 
from the country, a sort of limited con- 
vertibility designed to permit  multi- 
lateral trade to be financed through the 
intermediary of sterling. Still more im- 
portant is Britain’s participation, after 
some initial hesitation, in setting up the 
European Payments Union under which 
the surpluses and deficits of the Ster- 
ling Area with the various European 
countries are no Jonger settled bilateral- 
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Just before Korea 
these luxury items 





began to reappear 
on English shelves. 








Now, inflation and a 
worsening balance of 






payments position has 


snatched them away again. 


ly 





offset 
partly in 


but are against each and 
settled gold and partly 
through debit or credit entries on the 
Books of the Union. 

Despite these advances, British poli- 
cies still encounter criticism on certain 
grounds. For one thing, about a third 
of her imports are state-traded. While it 
would be difficult to show that British 
practice has in any way infringed the 
provisions of GATT in regard to state 
trading, no state trader can make a 
good bargain with buik suppliers save 
by implying readiness to take action 
which, if actually taken. would be re- 
of trade. On the whole the 
British people seem to have obtained 
under state trading a rather smaller 
quantity of certain goods than they 
would have 


strictive 


under 
trading, though at much lower prices. 


obtained private 

Then there is Imperial Preference. 
The GATT Agreement envisaged that 
tariffs be reduced and preferences elim- 
inated through ‘reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous arrangements.’ At the re- 
cent GATT conference at Torquay, 
Britain and a number of Dominions re- 
fused to make significant reductions in 
preferences. pleading that the conces- 
sions offered by the United States were 
insufficiently ‘advantageous.’ It is true 
that the formula dealing with prefer- 
ence in GATT is open to more than one 
interpretation—a sign of the proximity 
of diplomatic thin ice. 

Of greater immediate importance is 
the failure (unlike some 
other sterling countries) to effect any 


of Britain 


substantial relaxation since 1949 in the 
restrictions on dollar imports, despite 
a fairly marked increase in reserves, At 
dollar 
International Mon- 


the Torquay Conference the 


countries and the 
etary Fund representative considered 
the time ripe for ‘progressive relaxation’ 
of these restrictions. In view of the ap- 
proaching end of the ‘transitional pe- 
riod’ under the International Monetary 
Fund Agreement the question may also 
arise of making faster progress towards 
sterling convertibility into dollars. 
Clearly, however. convertibility 
should not run ahead of the removal 
of import restrictions. Otherwise Brit- 
ain would be denying herself dollar 
imports in order to supply dollars to 
countries whose need for them is pos- 
sibly less urgent than her own. So the 
question hinges on whether her reserves 
are large enough, in the light of her 
balance of payments prospects, to war- 
rant a relaxation of restrictions on dol- 
lar imports. In June of this year, Brit- 





ain’s reserves were substantially less 
than half of what they had been in 
the years preceding the War in rela- 
tion to the value of her foreign trade. 
And everything goes to show that with 
the present-day types of economic sys- 
tem larger reserves are required than 
before the war despite exchange con- 
trols. 

Nevertheless. had there been a fair 
prospect of a continuance through 1951 
of the favorable trends of 1950, Britain 
might have made a start in the removal 
of dollar restrictions. But in protesting 
at Torquay that Korea and rearmament 
were going to cause trouble for the bal- 
ance of payments in 195] Britain was 
not playing Cassandra, Events have 
turned out even worse than expected, 
not only for Britain’s own balance of 
payments, but also—and this is what 
for that of the 
Sterling Area as a whole. This year’s 


counts for the reserves 


third quarter figures show a fearful 
deficit of $638 million. To insist on re- 
laxations now might well provoke a run 
on sterling, dissipate the reserves so 
recently restored, and endanger the 
measure of liberalization which already 
exists. 

But why, one may ask, these repeated 
setbacks in restoring the external equi- 
librium of the Sterling Area? Heavy 
rearmament expenditure and a catas- 
trophic rise in the prices of imported 
food and materials may help to explain 
Britain’s own current balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. But they do not begin 
to account for the dollar difficulties of 
the Sterling Area as a whole. Quite the 
contrary. Perhaps some other sterling 
countries have gone too far in admit- 
ting additional dollar imports. It is 
Area 


clear that in the Sterling as a 


whole inflationary pressure has once 


more been allowed to get out of hand. 

Despite rearmament I feel sure that 
the present difficulties will be overcome, 
and much more easily than in 1947. 
But it must be recognized that the 
high-pressure economic system—which 
prevails in Britain, in other sterling 
countries, and in a number of European 
countries—purchases its domestic ad- 
vantages, which are real, at the cost of 
great external instability. If this should 
prove to be the type of system towards 
which the economies cf the West are 
gravitating, the norms of international 
economic good behavior as defined at 
Bretton Woods and Havana will have to 
be radially revised, and their basic 
principles reinterpreted in the light of 
the new conditions. 
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On the following pages 
a distinguished 
American businessman 

and Chairman of the United 
States Council, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 
challenges his brethren 


to assume leadership of: 















A Six Point Program 
For 
World Prosperity 





By GEORGE A. SLOAN 








T Is relatively simple to “stand” 

for multilateral trade, free interna- 
tional payments, and stable monetary 
relations among nations-—for liberality 
in economic affairs. But it is not so easy 
to offer constructive suggestions for 
handling the problems of maximum 
employment and economic development 
within the framework of an expanding, 
unfettered world economy. 


The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Sody concerned with every 
major international economic issue, has 
set itself both tasks. On the same dav 
in 1947 when the then Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall delivered his 
historic Harvard address. the Mon- 
treux Congress of the ICC adopted a 
resolution the contents of which coin- 
cide to a remarkable extent with what 
was to become, a few weeks later. the 
Marshall Plan. Since then we have en- 
deavored to present to the world posi- 
tive suggestions concerning a_ return 
to multilateral trade and payments and 
to monetary stability. 


Our major battle against trade dis- 
crimination, exchange control and im- 
port quotas. as well as our battles for 
freedom of enterprise and expansion 
of competition, are yet to be won. But 
they must be pursued throughout the 
present emergency and our efforts re- 
doubled once the emergency is over. It 
may not be an exaggeration to say that 
since the end of World War ll. and 
while the economic work of the United 
Nations was hamstrung to a large extent 
by economic nationalism, the ICC has 
been carrying on the struggle for world 
economic rehabilitation in the spirit 
which used to be that of the League 
of Nations. 


During the same period much of a 
constructive nature has been accom- 
plished separately or jointly by some 
of our respective governments. Success- 
ful efforts of great promise have been 
made in several countries to erase the 
inflationary developments inherited from 
the last war and to reconstruct their 
domestic economies on the basis of in- 
creasingly balanced budgets and _in- 
creasingly liberal economic policies. 
Although immediately following the end 
of hostilities stringent economic controls 
were the rule rather than the exception 
throughout all of Europe, later years 
have seen a relaxation of these controls 
and progressive return to free market 
economies in the western part of the 
Continent. Serious attention has also 
been given the problem of economic 
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unification and to creation of an inte- 
grated market in Western Europe. Al- 
though still in their beginnings, these 
endeavors are worthy of encouragement 
since they represent one of the most 
hopeful signs on the international scene. 

Countries that practice economic na- 
tionalism—where attempted  self-suf- 
ficiency reduces trade with other na- 
tions to a’ minimum—are directly 
inviting inefficient, unhealthy produc- 
tion and a low standard of living. Yet 
economic nationalisn: is often invoked 
as the only method of safeguarding en- 
feebled economies from international 
bankruptcy. Such invocations place the 
cart visibly before the horse. Thus it is 
reassuring to note the extent to which 
the principle of international coopera- 
tion has been translated into practical 
measures in the operation of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (OEEC). the European Payments 
Union (EPU) and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Finally, and this is most intimately 
related to the activities of OEEC and 
EPU. there is the ECA program. ECA, 
as administered at first by my dis- 
tinguished colleague. Paul Hoffman, 
and more recently by his successor, 
William Foster, has been of tremendous 
aid in postwar reconstruction. But 
reconstruction in most of the war- 
ravaged countries is now coming to an 
end. Construction is a more appro- 
priate term in describing the big job 
ahead. 

We must be prepared to give new life 
and new meaning to the doctrines of 
economic internationalism which will 
assure the support of fair-minded peo- 
ples everywhere. In the final analysis, 
the foreign economic policies of free 
nations are«still determined, or should 
be. by enlightened public opinion. 

For the years immediately ahead the 
great economic demands of rearmament 
will bring in their wake sustained full 
employment and even some improve- 
ment in international economic relations 
throughout the non-Seviet world. But in 
this period we must beware of com- 
placency, fer the only foundation of 
durable prosperity is peace produc- 
tion, not production for war. 

We must therefore give careful 
thought now to post-rearmament efforts 
for freer multilateral trade. The big- 
gest danger to that trade would be 
depression. It follows that we must 
design appropriate outlets for human 
energies and the utilization of natural 
resources to remove the slack of em- 


ployment and production created by the 
termination of rearmament. 

To this end, I submit that 

e We must resolve to work unceas- 
ingly to bring an end to stringent ex- 
change controls and other restrictions 
upen international trade and payments. 

e@ We must break away from discrimi- 
nafion in international commerce. 

e We must liquidate state trading 
monopolies wherever they still exist in 
the free world. 

e We must prepare the ground for 
the resumption of economic develop- 
ment through the revival of private 
capital investments in foreign lands. 
This will be greatly facilitated if all 
countries requiring foreign capital 
would apply themselves to creating a 
climate favorable to the activities of the 
private investor. 

e We must give full sway to the 
economic forces of free competition and 
acquire a zest for the improvement of 
economic efficiency, technological ad- 
vance and fundamental research. 

e@ We must promote the adoption in 
our various countries of domestic pol- 
icies which will make possible, when 
the time comes, the establishment of an 
international monetary standard pos- 
sibly based on the time-proven use 
of gold. 

If.we can move in these directions, I 
sincerely believe that the major road 
blocks to international trade will be 
overcome. In so doing we will make 
sure that rearmament will be followed 
by a new era of human welfare within 
a free and expanding world economy. 

Before there can be worthwhile ac- 
complishment in this life, there must be 
some who are willing to pioneer. J am 
convinced that a new wave of economic 
pioneering and risk-taking is called 
for if, following rearmament, we are 
to experience a resurgence of the true 
spirit of economic internationalism. 


We must not shrink from this re- 
sponsibility by saying that the great 
problems ahead are those of government 
and not of business. In these matters 
of foreign economic policy the leader- 
ship can best come from those who are 
experienced in international trade and 
finance. Government must look to 
business in the building of an enduring 
world economy. But as businessmen we 
must pot wait te be called upon. We 
must ‘curselves assert that leadership 
for which peace-loving people every- 
where are yearning. 

Business leadership cannot be con- 
fined to one or just another phase of 
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life: We must accept responsibility for 
contributing leadership in all phases of 
human relati , social and 
personal. 

The leadership we seek calls for a 
deep sense of responsibility. One must 
accept responsibility not alone for the 
job before him and for world trade in 
his particular field; there must alsv be 
a sense of responsibility to his fellow 
man and to the world community. 

We must increase our knowledge of 
world affairs and make proper use of 
that knowledge. We must be able to 
recognize and preserve the great values 
inherited from the past while willing 
to accept constructive change. This 
calls for the quality of wise judgment 
in segregating plausible but false doc- 
trines from fundamental truths. Wisdom 
and judgment are also needed to steer 








a clear course between appeasement 
and intolerance in the pursuit of what 
we regard to be sound and just. 


Ability to make decisions in the 
light of known facts, to make those 
decisions under pressure, and to stand 
behind them until they ‘have kad a 
complete and fair test is yet another 
requirement of the leadership we seek. 


Finally. faith in the peoples of the 
world, appreciaticn of their qualities 
and tolerance for their weaknesses, will 
be determining factors in the leader- 
ship of tomorrow. 


The International Chamber of Com- 
merce will offer businessmen every- 
where in the free world guidance for 
their individual and combined efforts on 
behalf of international economic ¢o- 
operation in the years following rearma- 


ment. Never before was the need fer 
business leadership more urgent or 
more compelling. 

Our unrelenting work for a free and 
expanding world economy will provide 
a better life for millions of peoples. 
Individuals want jobs, happy environ- 
ments in which to live, and an oppor- 
tunity to develop. Business leadership 
with realistic understanding and co- 
operation from government is needed 
for the attainment of these goals. To 
this end we must work with other 
businessmen; we must work with gov- 
ernments; we must work with labor and 
agriculture; we must work with edu- 
cators. 

The way in which businessmen accept 
the challenge may well determine the 
fate of civilization and freedom for dec- 
ades to come. 





Many Tongues—One Thought 


More than one would suppose, the peoples of the world think alike on many vital subjects. Words and expres- 
sions may differ from country to country but the wisdom they convey is universal, witness the proverbs below. 


The translations are the work of Charles Berlitz of the Berlitz School of Languages. Mr. Berlitz has collected 
these proverbs in his travels throughout the world, Few of them, if any, will be found in foreign language textbooks. 


ENGLISH FRENCH 


SPANISH JAPANESE 


ARABIC 


GERMAN RUSSIAN 





Little drops of 
water make the 
mighty ocean. 


bird makes hisnest. 


Everyone to his 
own taste. 


Everyone has a 
right to his own 
opinion. 


Look before you 


Thereissomething There is an eel un- age is a cat There is a worm 
shut up. 


rottenin Denmark. der the rock. 


Don’t count your Don’t sell the bear 
chickens before i 
they’re hatched. _ him. 


cup is filled. 


Everyone has his Ten men, ten 
own way of kill- colors. 
ing fleas. ions. 


Turn the tongue 7 Think before 
leap. times, then speak. speaking. 


form a hill. 


wet. it. 


Don’t saddle be- Before you kill Don’t say “lima 
skin before you kill = bringing the badgers don’t beans” bef 
Orses. 


Every person is 
free in his opin- 


Have an umbrel- Before you drink 
la before getting thesoup,blowon dare. 


ore - before you 
count their skins. they are weighed. 


Little by little the Littlebylittlethe Dust may pile to A hair from here Steady dripping A thread from all 
and there makes hollows a stone. 


a beard. 


over the world 
makes a shirt for 


a man. 
Don’t quarrel Every baron has 
about tastes. his own fantasy. 


If you don’t know 
the ford don’t 
cross the stream. 


First weigh, then 


There is a snake ‘There is some- There is a needle 
in the lion’s body. under the hay. 


thing foul in in the bag. 
Denmark. 
Don’t hang peo- Chickens are 
counted in 
ave caught them. Autumn. 

























Michigan’s business and industrial giants 


are attacking the forces strangling inter- 


national commerce in a revolutionary cam- 


paign of overseas investment. And they are 


proving this approach to world economic 


health not only constructive, but profitable. 


Detroit Starts a Revolution 


By RICHARD B. FROST 


Vanager. World Trade Department, 
Detroit Board of Commerce 


n Aprit of last year a chartered Pan- 
American Airways Constellation 
soared over New York City toward 
Europe. On board were a group of men 
who headed or controlled organizations 
representing billions of dollars of indus- 
tries and investments in the US. They 
were embarking on a profoundly excit- 
ing and significant mission. 

For several preceding years a num- 
ber of internationally-minded Detroit 
business and industrial leaders had been 
studying the alarming imbalance in the 
world economy. Under the auspices of 
the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. such 
men as John Coleman, President of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company; 
Charles O'Connor, President of the 
Reichhold Chemicals: Charles Weyland, 
Executive Assistant of the Nash-Kelvi- 
nator Corporation, and Charles Fisher, 
Jr.. President of the National Bank of 
Detroit, set out to discover if US busi- 
ness could help erase the dislocations 
and restrictions plaguing international 
commerce. Probably no more qualified 
group in the United States had ever 
devoted its attention to world trade 
problems. 

After extensive comparison of ideas 
with their opposite numbers throughout 
the world, these men decided that many 
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of the problems of world trade today 
must be explained in terms of produc- 
tion. Lack of basic productive capacity 

steel mills. transportation facilities, 
power facilities—as well as modern and 
efficient plants, industrial services and 
other equipment vital to a healthy indus- 
trial economy, represented to their 
minds the root cause lying beneath the 


a ; eo ' 
dislocations and restrictions of world 


trade. It was insufficient merely to cry 
for elimination of artificial trade bar- 
riers. Rather, strengthening and mod- 
ernizing the industrial economies of the 
world would automatically kill such 
barriers. The real cure, they saw, was 
more—and more efficient and competi- 
tive—production. Since this problem 
had much to do with private enterprise. 
the Detroiters reasoned, US business 
and industry could help to solve it 
through productive investment. Thus the 
“Detroit Plan” came into being. 

One of the major barriers to greater 
US business activity abroad, the group 
decided, was lack of knowledge of 
international trade and overseas invest- 
ment opportunities on the part of many 
business and industrial heads in this 
country. A surprising number of presi- 
dents of firms now engaged in foreign 
trade have never been outside the con- 





tinental limits of the United States. 
The foreign business of such concerns 
is often delegated to an Export Manager 
who enjoys little authority other than 
selling his company’s products abroad 
and seeing to the overseas shipments. 

Other US firms have no export busi- 
ness and are not in a position to 
develop overseas sales from their plants 
én the United States. Many of the 
latter, however, would have real oppor- 
tunities abroad were they willing to 
invest in a plant in areas outside the 
United States. The heads of firms 
falling into this category. of course. 
usually have no way of knowing that 
such possibilities exist. In most cases 
they too have never been outside the 
United States. 

The Detroiters therefore decided to 
take top-level business and industrial 
executives away from their desks and 
out of the country for at least a few 
weeks each year. Europe was selected 
as the first area to be visited. The 
group issued invitations to 200 of De- 
troit’s business and’ industrial leaders. 
A limit of 45 was set as the largest 
workable group possible. The fear that 
it might be difficult to persuade top- 
notch executives to leave their busi- 
nesses for over three weeks proved un- 
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warranted. The response was over- 
whelming and many had to be turned 
away. The participants had one thing 
in common: this was their first excur- 
sion abroad. 

In Europe they visited international 
trade fairs and plants and factories in 
six countries. They met and discussed 
political and economic conditions with 
their industrial and business counter- 
parts, US diplomatic, foreign and mili- 
tary officials, and political figures such 
as Winston Churchill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and the Ministers of winance 
and Commerce in nearly every country. 
They returned to Detroit with a new 
faith in Europe and a new concept of 
the potentials for Detroit business and 
industry. As a direct result of this tour 
a number of new Detroit-owned plants 
have been or are being constructed in 
Europe. In addition, business arrange- 
ments were concluded between Detroit 
and European industrialists of mutual 
benefit to both areas concerned. Many 
of the participants found Europe of 
such interest that they have since re- 
turned on their own for a more detailed 
study of the potentialities for their indi- 
vidual operations. For instance, the 
Detroit group discovered a number of 


new production ideas in Enrope which 
could be adapted to advantage in US 
industry. 

This year the Detroiters decided to 
investigate Latin America. Again 45 
of Detroit’s most important executives 
left Detroit for three and _ one-half 
weeks, flying 17,000 miles around the 
South American Continent. 

In Latin America they discovered 
a even greater potential for WS busi- 
ness and industry than they had in 
Europe. Again they visited plants, dis- 
cussed economic and business condi- 
tions with their Latin American counter- 
parts, and met with political leaders, 
including the President of every country 
visited. On their part, Latin Americans 
enthusiastically welcomed the De- 
troiters’ interest in seeking areas and 
projects in which Detroit capital and 
technical knowledge could be invested. 
In this atmosphere, a meeting of minds 
was inevitable. Though the group has 
only recently returned to the United 
States, there are already plans for more 
than six new plants in Latin America. 

One Detroiter, who had never before 
been outside the United States and had 
never engaged in foreign business, has 
purchased a rubber factory in one of 


BURROUGHS SOLVED A BIG INTERNATIONAL TRADE DIFFICULTY BY BUILDING THIS PLANT IN EDINBURGH. 


the South American countries and now 
plans to re-equip it with the latest 
US machinery and methods. Another, 
with the same history, has plans for 
three new factories in Brazil. Some of 
the Detroiters have already been back 
to South America to work on their 
plans. As they gained greater insight 
concerning overseas investments, the 
Detroit group forged new and important 


“techniques. The best method where pos- 


sible, they soon realized, was to invest 
on a partnership basis with local cap- 
ital. They even decided to leave con- 
trol of the newly-formed incustries in 
the hands of the nationals of the country 
concerned whenever that proved feasi- 
ble. The Detroiters would supply the 
machinery, capital to cover dollar pur- 
chases in this country, technical knowl- 
edge and assistance in training the man- 
agement. The new firm would also be 
supplied by the parent country with 
important developments in engineering. 
One of the best examples of this type 
of investment is provided by Charles 
O’Connor, leader of “The Detroit Plan” 
and President of Reichhold Chemicals. 
This firm, the world’s largest producer 
of synthetic resins, has established 14 
foreign manufacturing operations out- 
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side the continental limits of the United 
States. These branches are affiliated 
plants located in Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
the Union of South Africa and Canada. 

In establishing these overseas plants, 
Reichhold acts as a financial partner 
with private capital in each country con- 
cerned. Reichhold contributes capital, 
technical know-how and the results of 
continual research carried on by the 
domestic company. The stock in the 
overseas affiliate is divided between the 
parent company and the overseas in- 
vestors, with at least 51% in the new 
plant going to investors in the country 
in which the plant is located. 

“Our foreign partners,” says Charles 
O'Connor, “are carefully chosen on a 
basis of their past performances. They 
must have a successful record and they 
must be financially responsible. Once 
chosen, we trust them with full respon- 
sibility and authority. When the worthy 
citizen owns control, he feels his respon- 
sibility keenly and puts forth his best 
effort. The ‘Detroit Program’ as car- 
ried on by Reichhold has proven suc- 
cessful and profitable.” 


A Success Story 


Combined sales of Reichhold’s foreign 
operations now reach $25 million an- 
nually and are increasing each year. 
Reichhold has also obtained another 
unforeseen benefit as a result of over- 
seas development and investment pro- 
grams. Through contacts in other areas 
of the world, they have found easier 
access to foreign raw material markets 
which supply the chemical industry with 
products in which the US is deficient. 

Henry Reichhold, Chairman of the 
Board of this company, aptly describes 
the underlying philosophy motivating 
these Detroit international pioneers. 
“Along with other Detroit business- 
men,” he states, “our controlling motive 
has been to do our bit in helping to 
restore economic order in a _ very 
troubled world. Overshadowing the 
profit motive, we have long been of 
the opinion that unless western civiliza- 
tion regains ifs strength and stands 
firmly for the right against heathen 
conduct in the Darker Areas, there will 
be little hope for our children.” 

Another example of the “Detroit Pro- 
gram” in action is provided by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. Bur- 
roughs’ President, John Coleman, as 
Foreign Trade Vice President of the 
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Detroit Board of Commerce, has been 
instrumental in the Plan’s development. 
After the war Burroughs was losing 
its hold on markets in the Sterling 
Area. Currency controls restricted the 
importation of their products. Bur- 
roughs had long had a factory in Not- 
tingham, England. This plant was not 
able to produce every Burroughs prod- 
uct and its output was further limited 
by import restrictions on parts that 
were produced only in the US. 

As a result, Burroughs was losing 
a valuable market, and the Sterling 
Area was losing the benefits of efficient 
office equipment and machinery. 

Coleman and his associates worked 
out a plan to get around the exchange 
and import barriers. They took their 
proposal to the British Labor Govern- 
ment for approval. The latter were 
overjoyed! 

What Coleman proposed, and has 
now accomplished, was the building of 
a new plant in Scotland capable of 
producing all Burroughs’ products for 
sale not only in Great Britain but 
throughout the Sterling Area where 
many of the underdeveloped areas are 
located. To obtain dollars needed to 
pay for parts produced in the United 
States necessary for production in Eng- 
land, Coleman agreed to make one 
product solely in England and export it 
to himself in the United States for sale 
in the dollar area. The dollars so ob- 
tained would be utilized to pay for the 
parts he exported to the subsidiary in 
England. The result of the Burroughs 
operation is a model of what may be 
accomplished in the way of interna- 
tional cooperation on a private enter- 
prise basis. Productivity and efficiency 
in the less developed areas of the world 
have been increased through increases 
in supplies of modern office machinery. 
tiard-pressed Britain has increased 
production of exports. The prosperity 
of capital and labor in the United 
States has been enhanced. While it is 
true that US labor has lost the pro- 
duction of one type of machine, the 
increased production of parts needed 
by the new British plant more than 
offsets this loss: a wider market for 
US goods has been established. 

The Detroit group also took cog- 
nizance of the innate truth in Stewart 
Chase’s remark: “World Trade is a 
two-way street.” They asked them- 
selves what they, as Detroit business- 
men, could do to create a market in the 
United States for the increasing pro- 


duction in other areas of the world. 


They decided there were two major 
obstacles to increased US imports. One 
was a government obstacle: the problem 
of tariff and custom barriers. The 
second was ignorance of the nature of 
US markets among businessmen abroad 
and lack of US business contacts. 
With regard to the first obstacle, they 
saw there was little they could do as 
businessmen other than make recom- 
mendations to legislators and govern- 
mental departments. The second ob- 
stacle they recognized as decidedly 
their own responsibility. 

“What was needed was a marketplace 
for foreign and domestic businessmen 
to meet and display their wares. This, 
they decided, could best be accom- 
plished by adopting in the United States 
some of Europe’s technical know-how 
in the form of the age-old European 
international trade fairs. 

A study was made which led te 
formulation of a Detroit International 
Trade Fair Association. The organiza- 
tion was headed by John Coleman and 
its Board of Directors included Colonel 
Willard Rockwell, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Rockwell Corporation; Dan 
Gerber, President, Gerber’s Baby 
Foods; Charles O'Connor and a number 
of others prominent in the “Detroit 
Program.” The aid of a number of 
experts on merchandising was enlisted 
in the venture. Labor, also invited to 
join in this portion of the “Detroit 
Program,” showed that it too was in- 
ternationally minded. Gus Scholle of 
the ClO and Frank Martel of the 
AF of L both accepted posts on the 
Fair’s Board of Directors. 


Building For Peace 


Unfortunately, the current interna- 
tional crisis has forced the Detroiters 
to postpone immediate plans for the first 
Detroit: International Industries Fair. 
originally scheduled for 1951. In antici- 
pation of peace, however, the group are 
now exerting their efforts towards 
raising a $20-million fund for the con- 
struction of an Exhibition Building. It 
will be bujlt on a permanent site along 
Detroit’s waterfront for the Fair and 
other international exhibits. This build- 
ing will contain over one million square 
feet of exhibit space. 

Detroit internationalists now believe 
it is not enough that business, industry 
and labor leaders only be part of the 
“Detroit Program.” They believe that 
the man in the street and the workers 
themselves must know what is being 



























































done and why. To accomplish this they 
are planning the formation of an adver- 
tising and public relations program to 
be supported by contributions of money 
and advertisements from firms most 
interested in world trade. 


In order to secure changes in laws 
and regulations in this country that 
serve as barriers to the flow overseas 
of investments and commercial knowl- 
edge, the group has been active in 
supporting and sponsoring legislation 
in Washington. They assisted in pre- 
paring, and supported by testimony, the 
so called “Guaranty Principle,” the sys- 
tem adopted by Congress in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration Act 
to guarantee private US investments (in 
areas in which ECA operates) from 
unusual political risks of confiscation, 
convertibility of currencies, etc. 

The group has also supported many 
other measures of benefit to world 
trade and investment before Congres- 
sional Committees, such as the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act and many 
others. They have advocated elimination 
from US customs laws and regulations 
of present barriers to the flow of tech- 
nical knowledge, advertising data, test 
parts and other extraneous business and 
industrial material. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, the 
organization within which these men 
have worked in developing the “De- 
troit Program,” has earmarked a sym 
each year for the entertainment and 
assistance of foreign visitors to Detroit. 
A committee has also been established 
to assist these visitors in making their 
business contacts and in finding what- 
ever they need in Detroit, be it ma- 
chinery, capital or engineering services 
for purchase or investment abroad. 

The “Detroit Plan” is not perfect. 
On the contrary, it is constantly 
evolving, maturing, and it will be truly 
important only when businessmen and 
industrialists throughout the US join 
to make it the “American Plan.” 

In this development, the Plan’s con- 
structive spirit is its greatest attribute. 
A positive attack via investment on the 
real barriers to trade expansion, it re- 
veals the barrenness of thought which 
merely belabors any trade restriction 
as such—while trade continues to shrink 
because of the world’s productive pov- 
erty. 

The vitality of such a_revolution- 
ary spirit should be sufficient to make it 
a tenet of American business faith. 














Christmas in Bethlehem 
New Year's “ve in Paris 


Tour No. 


Tour No. 


Tour No. 


Tour No. 


1 


The Continental (Nov. 23-Jan. 2): New York (sailing on S.S. 
Liberté, or by air to London) — London — Paris (General As- 
sembly) — Brussels — Basle — Milan — Venice — Florence — 
Rome — Nice — Monte Carlo — Paris (Christmas) — S.S. 
Liberté (New Year’s eve) — New York. 


The Orient Special (Nov. 23-Jan. 2): New York (sailing on S.S. 
Liberté, or by air to London) — London — Paris (General 
Assembly) —- Nice — Monte Carlo — Milan — Venice — Flor- 
ence — Rome — by air to Tel Aviv — Bethlehem (Christmas 
eve) — Jerusalem — Beirut — Damascus — Cairo — Luxor — 
Paris (New Year’s eve) — New York. 


The Moorish Limited (Nov. 23-Jan. 2): New York (sailing on 
S.S. Liberté, or by air, Nov. 28) — London — Paris (General 
Assembly) — Madrid — Toledo — Cordoba — Seville — Gibral- 
tar — Tangiers — Casablanca — Meknes — Fez — Oran — 
Algiers — Bou-Saada — Marseille —- Cannes — Monte Carlo 
(Christmas) — Genoa — Rome — Paris (New Year’s eve) — 
New York. 


The Viking (fully airborne) (Nov. 24-Dec. 12): New York — 
Oslo — Helsinki —- Stockholm — Copenhagen — Paris (General 
Assembly) — London — New York. 


Sponsored by United Nations World in collaboration with General Tours, Inc., 
of New York, Paris and London, the four special voyages to Europe, North 
Africa and the Middle East, in connection with the UN General Assembly, 
will be guided by selected escorts fully qualified to interpret the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural aspects of the countries visited. 


All tours will meet in Paris from December 4 to 7 to attend sessions of the 
General Assembly at the Palais de Chaillot. Special receptions will be tendered 
tour participants by UN World. 


Top accommodations will be provided throughout the tour. 


In order that choicest cabin space may be obtained for participants, it is 
suggested that reservations be made at the earliest possible moment. 


Inquiries will receive immediate attention from General Tours, Inc., 724 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. (ClIrcle 6-5812), or United Nations World, 
319 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. (MUrray Hill 6-1338). 





















Books 


(Continued from page 44) 


downtrodden populace through reli- 
gious fear and hatred. 

Yet, Carlson found, when he is not 
under the influence of these hatreds, 
the Arab is a completely likable fel- 
friend. charming and 
poetic, generous to a fault. 


low, a good 

Depression of women. fostering of 
homosexuality and all the other evils 
rampant in the Middle East are the 
result of lack of knowledge on the part 
of youth who are guided by custom 
rather than progressive ideas. There is 
however, in certain quarters, an awak- 
ening, particularly on the part of uni- 
versity students, although the leaders 
have done what they could to squash 
any movement which might upset the 
Status quo. 

Carlson reveals the characteristics of 
the Arab, his easy-going braggadocio, 
his innate laziness and craftiness which 
makes him a poor soldier. He points out 
why. despite British assistance (in the 
form of arms and training) the Arabs 
lost the war with Israel. 

On the whole, this book reads al- 
most like fiction. However, it is well 


documented and is replete with photo-, 


graphs that the author took on his 
long and devious journey. 


The Story of the New York Times, 
1851-1951, by Meyer Berger, Simon & 
Schuster, $5.00. 

To count the number of people who 
awaken each morning and accept the 
Vew York Times as much a part of 
their breakfast as their morning coffee, 
would be a large task if not an impos- 
sible one. Yet this daily bible for so 
many of us did not just grow, like 
Topsy. It is the end result of one 
hundred years, and hundreds of peo- 
ple’s planning. To tell the story of these 


past one hundred years, the * Times 
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A HANDBOOK FOR AN 
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chose its top-ranking reporter. He 
makes of yesterday’s news not some- 
thing which is dead and buried in the 
annals, but a live, vibrant story. 

The New York Times has had four 
publishers, three of whom—Raymond, 
Ochs and Sulzberger—have been chiefly 
responsible for fashioning it into the 
magnificent piece of journalism it is 
today. The Times may not be the larg- 
est or the most popular newspaper in 
the United States, but it is the most 
consistently profitable. 

Of the numerous editors the paper 
has had during its one hundred years of 
existence, the fabulous Carr Van Anda 
is the most unusual. He once pointed 
out an error to Einstein, and delved 
into Egyptology to make headlines on 
the discovery of Egyptian tombs. He 
was interested in natural sciences and 
actively fostered public interest in it. 

The slogan “All the News That’s 
Fit to Print” comes from a policy laid 
down by Adolph Ochs. As a matter of 
fact, from Berger’s point of view, Ochs 
did more than any single individual in 
building the giant newspaper which 
the Times is today. He helped more 
than anyone to create the web of cor- 
respondents, the communications and 
transportation system which makes the 
Times the ranking newspaper in this 
country. 

Meyer Berger has done a superb job. 
He has written more than the history 
of a great newspaper. He has analyzed 
and described and poured into it his 
many years of experience as an ace 
reporter with that paper. 


Melville Goodwin, USA, by John P. 
Marquand, Little Brown, $3.75. 

This is the story of a simple man who 
becomes famous over night through one 
of those flukes that public relations 
men love to exploit. Melville Goodwin, 
born of good, honest. moderately com- 
fortable Yankee stock, 
who by sheer actident happened on 


is the general 


what might have become an interna- 
tional incident when he stopped trouble 
from developing between an American 
and a Russian patrol by common sense 
and physical courage. 

Melville Goodwin is a two-star gen- 
eral. He got into West Point as the 
result of a dream engendered by the 
stray remark of an astute local polli- 
tician in his home town of Hollowell, 
New Hampshire. His life story is the 
prototype of the professional soldier, 
his wife is the typical wife of a profes- 
sional soldier. It is told through the 


offices of one Sidney Skelton, a radio 
commentator, more famous for his “sin- 
cerity of voice” than for his accuracy 
of analysis, whom Goodwin met when 
he was taking a party of VIP’s on tour 
of the ETO as an army PR officer. 

It was through Skelton on this trip 
that the General met Dottie Peale, the 
siren, predatory woman publisher, who 
is given a bitter and ludicrous por- 
trayal, and who almost caused his 
ruination. 

The story is a good one and an in- 
teresting one, but this reviewer cannot 
see why it had to be cluttered up with 
such characters as incredible, impos- 
sible Dottie Peale, and Skelton himself. 
It seems that Mr. Marquand has a par- 
ticular gripe against women publishers 
—or all career girls—and people in the 
glamor professions of radio and public 
relations. He shows, however, a remark- 
able knowledge of the life of military 
men and of their personal problems, 
and is a fine narrator of anecdote. 


Denmark Is A Lovely Land, by Hud- 
son Strode, Harcourt, Brace, $4.75. 

So far Hudson Strode has been for- 
tunate in the choice of countries he 
has visited and about which he has 
written so beautifully. For Mr. Strode 
is a friendly traveler. more concerned 
with the people and folkways of a na- 
tion than with its tourist itineraries 
and geography. He has given us memo- 
rable of Sweden, Finland, 
Mexico, South America and Bermuda. 

This book is about the oldest king- 
dom in Europe, about its democratic 
way of life; its nature and nurture; 


portraits 


its arts, artifacts and museums; its 
writers, scientists and farmers (95% of 
whom till their own land); its ancient 
architecture and castles; its free enter- 
prise and still freer unions; its socia} 
consciousness and sickness insurance 
for all. 

With the author we revisit the an- 
cient towers of Elsinor where Hamlet 
brooded and uttered dire forebodings 
about something rotten in the State 
of Denmark. But he seems to have been 
mistaken. You can take it from Hudson 
Strode. 

This warm account of what must be 
the friendliest people in the world 
leaves very little room for critical re- 
marks. But to maintain my membership 
in good standing in the reviewer's union 
the publishers are hereby notified that 
the chapter “For the People, By the 
People” begins on page 217, not 215 
as the Table of Contents indicates. 
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United Nations World 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at the Sixth General Assembly 
of the United Nations 
| on December 4 to 7, 1951 
Palais de Chaillot, Pasis 
and on the 
UNW Tours to Europe 
Nesth Afica and the None Ecist 
Sailing from Yew York on the S.S. Liberte 


, ae 23 


or 


Enplaning from = York Stink Airport 
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The favor of an inquiry Rates from $1095 per person 
is requested All-inclusive 
United Nations World General Tours, Inc. 
319 East 44th Street 724 Fifth Avenue For description of Tours, 


Vew York 17, N. Y. New York 19, N. Y. Kindly turn to page 63 





A LOCOMOTIVE 


goes to Sea 


Winches creak .. . cables strain and ease. 
Men make lashings fast . . . soon this G-E 
diesel-electric locomotive is overseas bound. 
Of vital importance to a nation’s transport 
system, General Electric locomotives carry 
goods and travelers to destinations...swiftly 
and dependably. 
Around the world... wherever tracks run 
and tires hum .. . ships sail or planes fly 
. G-E transportation equipment serves 
efficiently in every phase of modern trans- 
portation. 
Over 200,000 other General Electric 
products promote your country’s industrial 
progress, ease your daily life. Asb1-9 


You can put your confidence in— 


Lea Melee, GENERAL Qo ELECTRIC 
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